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Undergraduate  reform  tops  renewal  agenda 


by  George  Cook 

The  revitalization  of  undergraduate 
education  is  the  University’s  most 
pressing  task,  President  George  Connell 
said  in  an  interview  prior  to  the  release 
March  19  of  his  University  renewal 
paper. 

“There  clearly  is  a public  expectation 
of  us  — and  it  is  well  founded  — that  we 
should  offer  an  undergraduate  experi- 
ence of  high  quality.  If  we  don’t  do  that, 
our  standing  with  the  public  will  seri- 
ously decline.” 

Wliile  he  does  not  believe  restruc- 
tured programs  should  preclude 
specialization,  Connell  insisted  on  the 
value  of  breadth  in  undergraduate 
education.  “If  students  know,  when 
they  come  here,  that  they  want  to  be 
physicists,  let’s  say,  I would  certainly 
open  the  door  to  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion in  physics.  But  I think  it  would  be  a 
pity  if  they  did  only  physics.  Everybody 
should  have  some  breadth.” 

In  the  paper  Connell  cites  the  clarity 
of  purpose  of  the  engineering  science 


program,  which  helps  make  it  successful 
and  attractive.  “Not  that  other  pro- 
grams need  necessarily  model 
themselves  on  engineering  science,”  he 
said,  “but  that  they  aim  for  that  kind  of 
distinctiveness,  that  they  present  a clear 
image  to  those  who  teach  and  those  who 
study  in  them.” 

The  president  said  he  favours  an  end 
to  three-year  degree  programs  and  the 
creation  of  more  clearly  defined  four- 
year  programs.  “I  think  we  can  offer 
the  kind  of  enrichment  in  four  years 
that  many  other  universities  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  offer.” 

Connell  began  the  renewal  project  last 
summer,  when  he  invited  more  than  400 
administrators,  faculty,  staff,  students 
and  alumni  to  comment  on  a memoran- 
dum outlining  a strategy  for  change. 
Given  the  new  provincial  and  federal 
governments,  and  their  stated  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  research,  the  memo  said,  the 
time  had  come  for  the  University  to 


'resident  George  Connell 
poke  on  University  renewal  at 
1 forum  organized  by  the 
listory  Students  Union  in  the 
lart  House  debates  room 
i/larch  19.  Discovery  is  the  en- 
luring  purpose  of  the  univer- 
sity, Connell  said,  but  the  in- 
stitution must  adapt  to  new 
nodes  of  inquiry.  Vice- 
president  (Research)  David 
\lowlan  described  the  advent 
)f  multidisciplinary,  large-scale 
esearch  as  “nothing  short  of 
evolutionary”.  Faculty 
association  president  Michael 
Hnlayson  said  that  while  the 
aresident’s  renewal  paper  is 
“a  thought-out  and  commen- 
dable attempt”  to  bring  about 
reform,  greater  changes  are  in 
order.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  should  be  divided  into 
three  separate  faculties,  he 
said.  Ontario  New  Democratic 
Party  leader  Bob  Rae  and  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  Party 
vice-president  Gina  Brannan 
completed  the  panel.  The 
forum  was  chaired  by  Pro- 
fessor Peter  Blanchard  of  the 
Department  of  History. 


Governance  report  urges  major  changes 


by  Judith  Knelman 

A report  commissioned  in  December 
by  the  Governing  Council  says 
“fairly  drastic”  changes  are  needed  to 
counteract  a general  dissatisfaction  in 
the  University  community  with  the 
system  of  governance.  The  report  is 
being  released  today.  The  Executive 
Committee,  which  will  consider  it  in 
May,  has  appointed  Brian  Burchell, 
Professor  W.J.  Callahan,  Robert  J. 
McGavin  and  .Toanne  Uyede  to  review 
responses  to  the  report  and  prepare  an 
overall  assessment  for  Council. 


Professor  Edward  J.  Stansbury  of 
McGill  University,  who  served  there  as 
vice-president  (planning)  from  1975  to 
1985,  solicited  opinions  from  more  than 
100  people  on  the  effectiveness  of 
U of  T’s  unicameral  governing  struc- 
ture. Stansbury,  who  has  graduate  and 
undergraduate  degrees  in  physics  from 
U of  T,  found  most  of  the  opinions 
negative.  Among  the  problems  iden- 
tified were: 

• all  members  of  Council  are  responsible 
for  deciding  on  all  issues  that  come 


Renewal  paper  highlights 

Among  the  suggestions  for  change; 

• bolster  four-year  programs  in  arts 
and  science 

• increase  suburban  undergraduate 
enrolment;  decrease  it  downtown 

• boost  enrolment  in  the  graduate 
school 

• plan  for  each  campus,  not  for  all 
combined 

• draft  a charter  of  administrative  staff 
relations 


redefine  its  mission  and,  on  the  basis  of 
a clear  self-concept,  influence  govern- 
ments to  remove  impediments  to 
development. 

The  renewal  paper  contains  chapters 
on  the  University’s  political  environ- 
ment, governance,  three-campus  struc- 
ture and  academic  mission.  An  abridged 
version  was  distributed  to  all  University 
employees  the  day  of  its  release.  About 
2,000  copies  of  the  complete,  134-page 
text  were  distributed  to  all  adminis- 
trative offices  and  student  associations 
for  circulation . 

Programs  enhanced 

With  a strong  base  in  undergraduate 
education,  the  University’s  graduate 
programs  and  research  initiatives  will 
be  enhanced.  “The  graduate  school  and 
pre-eminence  in  research  make  the  Uni- 
versity distinctive.  There’s  no  question 
we  have  to  maintain  and  build  on  that 
distinctiveness.  So  our  best  position  is  to 
do  what  we  do  with  undergraduate 
students  extremely  well;  that,  in  turn, 
gives  us  the  freedom  to  be  what  we 
ought  to  be  in  graduate  studies. 

“Overall,  we  do  have  the  capacity  to 
take  more  graduate  students.  My  argu- 
ment is  that  we  should  do  that  because, 
frankly,  we  do  it  better  than  many  other 
universities.  I’m  not  just  comparing  us 
to  Canadian  universities;  world-wide  we 
have  really  fine  graduate  programs.” 

Connell  said  he  strongly  resists  the 
idea  that  the  University  can  grow  in- 
definitely to  meet  demand  for  under- 
graduate education.  “I  suggest 
throughout  the  paper  that  I want  the 
undergraduate  commitment  to  be  a 
major  one,  but  to  be  finite.  For  the  Uni- 


before  it 

• when  the  administration  exercises  its 
power  in  ways  that  people  don’t  agree 
with,  it  is  perceived  as  isolated 

• the  Council  is  more  isolated,  since 
nothing  can  reach  it  or  its  committees 
except  through  the  central 
administration 

• Council’s  committees  have  too  many 
constraints  on  membership  and 
procedures 

• the  number  of  issues  going  to  more 

See  GOVERNANCE : page  2 


versity  simply  to  grow  to  accommodate 
applications  would  be  very  unwise  and 
would  be  damaging  to  our  role  in 
research  and  graduate  studies.” 

The  issue  of  the  number  of  applicants 
the  University  can  realistically  admit  — 
to  undergraduate  programs  and  the 
graduate  school  and  to  each  of  the  three 
campuses  — must  be  addressed  from  a 
coherent  University -wide  perspective, 
Connell  said. 

“I  put  a lot  of  emphasis  not  only  on 
defining  our  capacity,  but  on  trying  to 
make  sure  the  students  who  are  ad- 
mitted are  distributed  in  a pattern  that 
corresponds  to  our  resources.”  The 
capacity  of  a particular  graduate  pro- 
gram is  determined  in  some  degree  by 
the  scope  of  undergraduate  responsib- 
ilities. 'Therefore,  the  balance  between 
undergraduate  and  graduate  enrolment 
must  be  established  at  the  departmental 
as  well  as  the  University  level . 

Enrolment  adjustments  between 
undergraduate  and  graduate  studies  or 
between  campuses  also  depend  on  the 
degree  of  flexibility  permitted  by  the 
provincial  funding  formula.  If  the  Uni- 
versity can  put  a clear,  well -supported 
proposal  for  change  before  the  Ontario 
government,  the  chances  of  success  are 
increased.  If  the  University  can’t 
achieve  its  ends  and  remain  within  the 
prescribed  enrolment  corridors,  it 
should  negotiate  terms  to  move  outside 
them. 

In  his  renewal  paper,  the  president 
says  campus-by-campus  planning,  rather 
see  RENEWAL  : Page  12 


What’s  next 


The  next  steps  in  the  renewal  process 
depend  to  a great  extent  on  the  Uni- 
versity community’s  response  to  the 
renewal  paper.  President  George 
Connell  said. 

“Certainly  I’m  in  the  process  of 
identifying  some  groups  of  people  for 
further  consultations.  I expect  to  have  a 
very  extended  conference  with  prin- 
cipals and  deans  shortly  and  to  visit  both 
the  Scarborough  and  Erindale  cam- 
puses to  take  part  in  whatever  dialogue 
my  colleagues  would  like  to  arrange. 

“Matters  such  as  the  relationships 
among  the  three  campuses  will  clearly 
be  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion 
and,  I think,  of  very  special  interest  to 
those  at  Scarborough  and  Erindale.  If 
a clear  consensus  emerges  it  might 
well  be  reflected  in  an  over-arching 
statement  about  the  structure  of  the 
University.” 

Connell  presented  the  paper  to  a 
meeting  of  principals,  deans,  directors 
and  chairs  on  March  19.  Later  that 
afternoon  he  gave  a series  of  interviews 
to  reporters  and  in  the  evening  par- 
ticipated in  a public  forum  on.  renewal 
organized  by  the  History  Students 
Union.  On  March  20,  he  met  with  deans 
for  a further  discussion. 

See  NEXT : Page  12 


Governance 

Continued  from  Page  1 

than  one  committee  and  the  high  rate  of 
turnover  on  committees  make  the  com- 
mittee system  inefficient 

• the  academic  bodies  of  the  University 
are  inadequately  represented 

• decisions  are  taken  elsew^here  and  are 
affected  by  lobbying 

• Council  is  bogged  down  in  detail 
instead  of  restricting  itself  to  broad 
policy  issues 

• when  faculty  members  vote  on  their 
constituents’  salaries,  they  are  also 
voting  on  their  own 

• the  present  system  has  so  many  prob- 
lems that  an  enormous  amount  of 
energy  is  required  just  to  keep  it 
functioning. 

“The  Board  of  Directors  in  a corpora- 
tion generally  supports  the  manage- 
ment team,”  Stansbury’s  report 
observes.  “In  contrast,  the  Governing 
Council  and  its  committees  frequently 
seem  to  be  trying  to  harass  the  adminis- 
tration. Perhaps  this  is  because  the 
members  feel  that  the  only  way  they  can 
make  an  impact  is  to  ask  a difficult 
question.” 

Stansbury’s  mandate  was  to  identify 
problems  rather  than  prescribe 
remedies.  In  listing  possible  solutions, 
he  suggests  at  the  minimum  making 
procedural  and  administrative  changes 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  detail  coming  to 
Coimcil  and  its  committees  and  perhaps 
even  giving  more  authority  to  the  divi- 
sions without  interfering  with  the  ac- 
countability required  by  the  University 
of  Toronto  Act.  “Unless  changes  are 
fairly  drastic,  no  one  will  believe  that 
anything  has  been  done,  and  the 
changes  will  then  be  ineffective  in 
changing  perceptions,”  says  the  report. 

He  suggests  as  administrative 
changes  that  could  improve  the  com- 
munication with  Simcoe  Hall  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  vice-provosts  from  Simcoe 
Hall  or  their  replacement  in  the  pro- 
vost’s closest  circle  of  advisers  by  four 
deans,  the  chief  librarian  and  a vice- 
provost for  small  divisions. 

The  maximum  structural  change  not 
requiring  amendment  of  the  Act  would 
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be  to  replace  all  the  committees  of 
Council  but  the  Executive  Committee 
with  committees  chosen  for  their  exper- 
tise rather  than  their  membership  on 
Council.  Council  could  not  delegate 
authority  to  these  committees,  but  they 
could  serve  as  the  sources  of  the  presi- 
dent’s advice  to  Council.  “Expert 
committees  should  need  less  care  and 
feeding  from  the  administration,  and 
the  time  released  could  be  used  to 
improve  communication  with  the 
divisions.” 

If  the  Act  were  to  be  revised,  a new 
governing  structure  could  be  created 
that  would  increase  the  input  of 
academics  to  the  system  while  retaining 
the  input  of  other  constituencies.  A 
senate  could  be  created  that  would  be 
composed  largely  of  faculty  members, 
deans  and  students,  with  a small 
number  of  lay  members.  A board  of 
governors  could  be  responsible  for 
approving  a budget  and  would  be  the 
employer  of  all  staff.  The  president  and 
provost  would  play  a major  role  in  the 
senate,  ending  what  Stansbury  terms 
“the  isolation  of  Simcoe  Hall”. 

Connell  more  positive 

President  George  Connell  is  neither 
surprised  nor  distressed  by  the  report, 
though  “it  gives  a more  negative  view  of 
my  position  than  I feel  myself.  Essen- 
tially I have  very  positive  views  of  the 
University  and  a positive  sense  of  my 
own  role  in  it.  I don’t  have  any  subjec- 
tive sense  of  defensiveness  on  my  own 
part  or  that  of  my  colleagues,  but  if  that 
perception  exists  we  sho\ild  take  it 
seriously.” 

He  pointed  out  that  in  a unicameral 
system  the  balancing  power  is  in  the 
office  of  the  president.  “The  provost 
and  I see  ourselves  as  being  very  much 
responsive  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
faculty.  We  would  not  ever  consider 
letting  anything  come  through  the 
Council  concerning  arts  and  science,  for 
example,  if  we  had  not  worked  through 
it  with  the  dean.  What  some  people 
perceive  to  be  isolation  is  perceived  by 
us  as  a safeguard.  It  may  cut  faculty  off 
from  Governing  Council,  but  it’s  our 
way  of  safeguarding  the  faculty 
interest.” 

He  says  he  has  been  aware  from  the 
time  he  took  office  of  the  risk  of  the 
perception  that  Simcoe  Hall  is  alienated 
from  the  rest  of  the  University  — in  the 
metaphor  of  Stansbury’s  report,  sur- 
rounded by  a moat  — and  has  striven  to 
relate  to  the  University  community  by 
means  of  departmental  visits  and  con- 
ference sessions.  “I’ve  made  it  a fairly 
high  priority.  It’s  costly  in  time,  but  it’s 
very  rewarding  time  for  me.”  He  feels 
that  Simcoe  Hall  is  highly  sensitive  to 
the  views  of  the  community.  “I  think 
sometimes  our  critics  don’t  appreciate 
how  much  consultation  there  has  been.” 
Connell  observed  that  the  report 
seemed  to  elicit  negative  views.  “We 
invited  criticism,  though  I suppose  I 
would  have  found  it  a little  easier  to 
read  if  people  had  been  asked  at  the 
same  time  for  their  positive  views  of  the 
University.  But  I don’t  think  that  was 
Stansbury’s  mission.  He  has  done  the 
job  we  asked  him  to  do  — survey  the 
views  of  a variety  of  interested  parties 
about  the  Governing  Council  — and  I 
certainly  believe  he  has  faithfully 
recorded  and  reported  those  views.  The 


report  shows  that  there  are  a great 
many  concerns  about  governing  struc- 
ture. He  has  sketched  in  some  options 
for  us,  but  I can’t  guess  without  further 
discussion  in  Governing  Council  and  the 
community  at  large  what  will  result 
from  his  suggestions.  I believe  the 
Council  will  be  disposed  to  take  the 
report  seriously.” 

The  investigation  came  about,  he  said, 
at  a time  of  “a  convergence  of  views 
between  me  and  the  faculty  association 
on  the  issue  of  governance.  I raised  it  in 
September,  and  whether  they  raised  it 
or  not,  I would  have  raised  it  again.” 

Devolution  of  power 

Would  he  be  in  favour  of  the  devolution 
of  power?  “My  maxim  would  be,  ‘when 
in  doubt,  delegate’.  Some  members  of 
Governing  Council  would  say  that  it 
can’t  be  accountable  for  the  operation  of 
the  University  if  we  delegate.”  He  said 
that  a realignment  of  responsibilities 
might  work  better  than  further 
delegation. 

Last  year,  said  St.  Clair  Balfour, 
chairman  of  Governing  Council,  the 
committees  were  given  more  authority, 
and  he  would  be  in  favour  of  continuing 
along  that  path.  “I’ve  come  from  a com- 
pany [Southam]  that  is  very  decentral- 
ized. I’ve  been  brought  up  with  author- 
ity and  responsibility  being  farther 
down  the  line.” 

He  added:  “I  don’t  think  that  it’s  ever 
possible  to  go  right  back  to  where  one 
was.  The  old  system  had  its  faults  and 
its  critics.”  He  hopes  for  an  arrange- 
ment that  will  dispel  the  faculty’s 
perception  that  it  has  no  power, 
“though  I don’t  concede  that  the  facul- 
ty hasn’t  power.” 

He  expected  criticism.  “I  knew  that  it 
was  smouldering  in  the  moss,  and  that’s 
why  the  Executive  Committee  asked  for 
the  report.  Now  it’s  out  in  the  open 
where  it  can  be  discussed.” 

Balfour  was  quick  to  defend  external 
members  of  Council,  who  were  accused 
by  some  critics  of  not  being  high-profile 
or  dedicated  enough.  “Generally  speak- 
ing, our  Governing  Council  members 
are  better  informed  than  a lot  of  lay 
members  of  bicameral  systems,”  he 
said.  “Not  all  the  appointed  members 
have  the  kind  of  clout  that  is  needed  for 
fundraising.  When  you  have  a bicameral 
system,  the  lay  members  can  be  picked 
for  their  ability  to  open  doors  in  the 
business  community.  Other  universities 
have  business  people  on  their  board  of 
governors  and  university  people  on 
their  senate.  But  that  system  has  its 
weaknesses.” 

Jack  Dimond,  secretary  of  Governing 
Council,  said:  “What  we  asked  for  was 
a survey  of  informed  opinion,  and  that’s 
what  we  got.  These  are  not  new  com- 
plaints.” Stansbury  was  picked,  said 
Dimond,  because  he  was  an  intelligent, 
fair-minded  senior  administrator  with 
whom  people  would  feel  comfortable 
^nd  on  whom  they  could  rely  to  report 
accurately  what  they  were  saying.  The 
next  step,  he  said,  is  to  see  whether 
Governing  Council  believes  that  any  of 
the  information  presented  by  Stansbury 
warrants  structural  changes. 

Comments 

Following  are  samples  of  the  comments 
recorded  by  Stansbury: 

“It  is  appalling  that  on  the  Business 
Affairs  Committee  people  with  very 
little  knowledge  have  equal  say  with  ex- 
perts on  matters  of  grave  importance.” 

“The  procedures  are  very  cumber- 
some. For  example,  a proposal  to  in- 
crease parking  fees  to  provide  revenue 
for  improvement  of  parking  facilities 
would  require  approval  of  three 
standing  committees.” 

“Who  runs  this  place,  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Governing  Council,  or  the 
Faculty  Association?” 

“There  is  no  ideal  system  of  univer- 
sity governance,  and  change  won’t  solve 
all  our  problems.  It  was  under  the  old 
system  that  we  did  away  with  our 
honours  programs.” 


“The  Academic  Affairs  Committee 
ought  to  be  composed  of  academics,  and 
it  should  decide  who  can  be  admitted, 
who  can  teach  and  what  can  be  taught.” 
“President  Connell  is  on  the  right 
track  with  his  discussions  of  renewal; 
the  curriculum  is  a mess.” 

“Students  take  their  responsibilities 
seriously  and  do  their  homework. 
However,  they  are  very  self-important 
and  make  all  discussions  long.” 

“The  Governing  Council  is  trying  to 
be  all  things  to  all  people,  and  it  is  not 
effective.” 

“Members  of  the  Governing  Council 
are  snowed  under  in  paper.” 

“The  low  participation  in  the  elections 
to  Governing  Council  demonstrates  that 
the  faculty  are  not  interested.” 
“Excluding  deans  from  membership 
on  the  Governing  Council  was  a glaring 
error.  It  would  have  made  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  if  half  of  the  12 
faculty  positions  had  been  reserved  for 
deans.” 

“Conflict  of  interest  is  inherent  in  the 
unicameral  system.” 

“The  primary  cause  of  alienation  of 
the  faculty  was  the  elimination  of  the 
possibility  of  direct  access  to  the  presi- 
dent, who  used  to  chair  monthly 
meetings  of  the  council  of  arts  and 
science.” 

“The  Governing  Council  lacks  public 
accountability  and  credibility.  Its 
method  of  operation  is  slow,  cumber- 
some and  ineffective.” 

“The  Academic  Affairs  Committee  is 
not  a rubber  stamp,  and  this  is  ex- 
cellent.” 

“Power  has  been  taken  away  from 
faculty,  and  the  faculty  association  has 
become  a shadow  senate,  a built-in 
adversary  to  the  presidential  positions.” 
“The  faculty  association  is  too  power- 
ful.” 

“The  unicameral  system  is  not  the 
source  of  our  problems.  The  main  dif- 
ficulty is  the  lack  of  resources.” 

“We  are  running  a $500  million 
business,  but  few  members  of  the 
Business  Affairs  Committee  have  an 
understanding  of  big  business.” 

“The  president  is  immersed  in  con- 
crete: with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world 
he  can’t  move.” 

“There  are  so  many  hurdles  that 
those  who  want  to  take  some  academic 
initiative  first  ask  themselves  if  it  is 
worth  the  effort.  This  is  a powerful 
disincentive  to  reform.” 

“Its  meetings  are  ritual  occasions.  To 
raise  a question  is  to  mark  oneself  as  out 
of  line.” 

“The  nature  of  student  participation 
has  irritated  some  members. . . . This  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  democratic  pro- 
cess.” 

“The  University  is  well  served  by  the 
unicameral  system.  It  is  a more  rational 
and  more  representative  form  of  gover- 
nance.” 

“The  present  situation  gives  far  more 
influence  to  the  academic  staff  than  was 
the  case  with  our  bicameral  gover- 
nance.” 

“It  is  decentralization,  not  restoration 
of  the  senate,  that  is  the  solution.” 
“The  unicameral  format  is  a court  of 
compromise  that  is  too  big  and  cumber- 
some, and  a structure  that  forces  the  ad- 
ministration to  work  around  it. 
However,  it  does  force  involvement  of 
the  lay  members,  and  they  are  much 
more  aware  of  the  problems  of  the  Uni- 
versity than  are  members  of  the  boards 
of  other  universities.” 

“I  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  more 
than  one  governing  body.  This  would  in- 
volve unnecessary  duplication  and 
would  be  a waste  of  time  and  effort.” 
“The  real  weakness  of  Governing 
Council  is  the  control  of  the  agenda  by 
the  administration.” 

“It  is  not  clear  to  me  why  this  issue 
has  arisen  now.  We  could  find  ourselves 
in  an  internal  wrangle  that  will  use  up 
our  energy  in  extended  introspection 
when  we  should  be  . . . presenting 
ourselves  forcefully  and  coherently  to 
the  outside  world . ” 


TELEPHONE  CHANGE 

Effective  May  1, 1987 
All  Telephones  in  the 
Koffler  Student  Services  Centre 
Will  Change  from  586  to  978 
The  Last  Four  Digits  Will  Remain  the  Same 
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New  allocations  formula  less  enrolment  sensitive 


by  Judith  Knelman 

After  years  of  losing  out  on  operating 
grant  percentage  increases  to 
newer  institutions  that  were  growing 
rapidly , U of  T now  seems  assured  of  a 
greater  share  under  the  provincial 
government’s  newly  announced  alloca- 
tions formula  and  special  non-formula 
grants. 

“In  terms  of  our  budget  planning,” 
said  Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice-president 
(planning)  and  University  registrar,  it’s 
about  what  we’d  been  expecting,  but  a 
major  question  — how  much  latitude  we 
have  in  spending  the  special  funds  — has 
yet  to  be  answered.”  The  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs  has  prom- 
ised to  provide  the  answer  this  month. 
Lang  also  pointed  out  that  the  univer- 
sities are  still  awaiting  a related 
announcement  on  the  possible  melding 
of  academic  incidental  fees  into  tuition 
fees,  which  is  now  not  expected  until 
early  in  April. 

The  new  formula,  recommended  by 
OCUA  and  announced  March  10  by 
Gregory  Sorbara,  minister  of  colleges 
and  universities,  protects  institutions 
against  a decline  in  their  share  of  the 
global  grant.  Under  the  new  system, 
less  enrolment-sensitive  than  the  one  it 
replaces,  an  institution  that  sustains 
enrolment  levels  within  a three-percent 
“corridor”  will  be  guaranteed  an 
increase  equal  to  the  system  average 
year  after  year.  The  object,  according  to 
OCUA,  is  to  create  funding  stability  and 
predictability  and  to  make  the  alloca- 
tions more  equitable  among  institutions. 
The  council’s  consultations  in  November 
and  December  with  institutions  on  how 
they  would  be  affected  by  proposed 
changes  in  the  formula  revealed  that 
these  were  generally  the  highest 
priorities. 

In  the  past,  if  U of  T grew  at  a rate 
equal  to  the  system  average  for  four 
years  but  some  universities  grew  at 
double  that  rate,  those  universities 
would  have  gained  twice  as  much  as  U 
of  T.  From  1979-80  to  the  present, 
simply  because  enrolment  was  not 


The  Academic  Affairs  Committee  has 
decided  that  new  U of  T diplomas 
should  bear  the  signatures  of  division 
heads  and,  where  appropriate,  college 
heads. 

In  March  1986,  the  committee  ap- 
proved a redesigned  diploma  bearing 
signatures  only  of  the  president  of  the 
University  and  the  secretary  of  Gov- 
erning Coimcil.  The  new  diplomas  were 
to  be  given  for  the  first  time  this  spring. 

Provost  Joan  Foley  told  the  commit- 
tee at  its  March  19  meeting  this  year 
that,  following  approval  of  the  new 
diplomas,  she  had  received  many  letters 
and  phone  calls  from  members  of  the 
University  objecting  to  the  omission  of 
the  signatures  of  college  heads.  Presi- 
dent James  McConica  of  St.  Michael’s 
raised  the  issue  at  academic  affairs  last 
fall  but  the  committee  did  not  provide 
the  necessary  two-thirds  support  re- 
quired to  re-open  an  issue  within 
12  months. 

Now  that  a year  has  passed  since  the 
original  decision,  the  matter  could  be 
raised  again,  Foley  said.  Although 
noting  that  the  subcommittee  that  chose 
the  new  design  still  prefers  the  diploma 
without  the  extra  signatures,  Foley 
moved  that  they  be  added  so  that  the 
matter  could  be  settled. 

Professor  William  Callahan,  chair  of 
the  committee  and  a member  of  the  sub- 
comittee  that  chose  the  new  design  last 
year,  said  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
more  signatures  would  make  the  new 
diploma  less  attractive.  He  said, 
however,  that  if  the  committee  did  not 
approve  the  provost’s  motion  the  result 


growing  as  quickly  as  at  other  univer- 
sities, U of  T has  consistently  received 
increases  of  about  a percentage  point 
below  the  system  average  even  while 
increasing  its  intake.  Since  the  Univer- 
sity was  not  able  to  predict  what  its 
increase  would  be  relative  to  the 
system’s,  it  had  a limited  degree  of  con- 
trol over  the  size  of  its  share  of  the 
operating  grants. 

The  system  has  had  three  basic 
categories  of  growth:  those  universities 
above,  at  or  below  the  system  average. 
The  system  average  increase  for  next 
year,  according  to  estimates  by  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  is  7.35 
percent.  U of  T’s  increase  will  be  6.07 
percent,  while  Queen’s  will  get  5.95  per- 
cent, McMaster  5.17  percent  and  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  5.66  per- 
cent. The  fastest-growing  universities. 
Brock  and  York,  will  get  13.09  percent 
and  11.28  percent  respectively,  while 
the  University  of  Windsor,  which  is 
growing  slower  than  the  others,  is  to 
receive  an  increase  of  4.20  percent. 

U of  T urged  OCUA  to  recommend 
that  a university’s  share  of  the  govern- 
ment funds  should  be  determined  by  its 
share  of  the  growth  of  the  system.  In 
fact,  the  recommendations  for 
distributing  accessibility  money  would 
compensate  a university  for  extreme 
growth  as  well  as  for  average  growth . 
Up  to  now,  fast -growing  institutions 
have  complained  that  the  discounted 
operating  grant  entitlements  they 
received  for  large  intakes  were  not 
enough  to  pay  the  extra  costs  incurred. 
A special  allocation  of  $25  million  will  be 
distributed  in  1987-88  to  recognize 
enrolment  growth.  Half  the  money  will 
go  to  institutions  according  to  their  pro- 
portion of  the  growth  in  the  system  and 
half  according  to  their  proportion  of 
weighted  growth  entitlements. 
(Weighted  growth  entitlements  rep- 
resent the  difference  between  an  insti- 
tution’s 1986-87  discounted  basic  units 
and  the  three-year  average  from 
1983-84  through  1985-86.) 


would  be  “a  long  and  unproductive 
debate  about  something  which  is  a 
trivial  and  insignificant  issue.” 

Alixe  de  la  Roche,  also  a member  of 
the  diploma  subcommittee,  supported 
Foley’s  motion  but  objected  to  the 
“politicking  behind  the  scenes”  by  the 
colleges  to  have  the  committee’s  deci- 
sion reversed.  De  la  Roche  pointed  out 
that  college  representatives  had  voted 
to  approve  the  new  diploma  last  year 
and  that  their  post  facto  lobbying 
“reflects  poorly  on  them.” 

Anne-Marie  Kinsley,  an  under- 
graduate, responded  that  students  had 
not  been  able  to  voice  their  objections  to 
the  new  diploma  last  year  because  they 
“had  no  idea  what  was  going  on  until 
after  the  decision  was  made.” 


The  Academic  Affairs  Committee 
voted  March  19  to  recommend  to 
Governing  Council  that  the  affiliation 
agreement  between  U of  T and  OISE  be 
extended  until  June  30, 1989. 

In  presenting  the  motion  for  the 
extension  of  the  agreement,  Provost 
Joan  Foley  told  the  committee  that 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
Gregory  Sorbara  had  asked  the  two 
institutions  to  do  so  in  order  to  allow 
sufficient  time  to  resolve  current 


In  future,  although  an  institution  that 
increases  enrolment  by  more  than  three 
percent  now  stands  to  collect  more  in 
the  current  year  for  the  extra  students, 
it  must  receive  prior  permission  from 
OCUA.  This  stipulation  seems  to  be  in 
line  with  a proposal  from  U of  T that  if. 


Wilson’s  visit 


Minister  of  Finance  Michael 
Wilson,  B.  Com.  5T9,  Trinity, 
met  with  Dean  Roger  Wolff  of 
management  studies  (right)  and 
senior  staff  of  the  executive  MBA 
program  on  March  20  prior  to 
receiving  the  faculty’s  Distin- 
guished Business  Alumni  Award 
for  1987.  Following  the  presenta- 
tion, Wilson  participated  in  a class 
on  strategic  planning.  He  also  gave 
a brief  talk  at  Trinity  College  and 
answered  questions  on  such  issues 
as  free  trade,  tax  reform,  invest- 
ment in  research  and  development 
and  capital  punishment  (he  favours 
it  in  “certain  very  limited  circum- 
stances”). The  minister’s  visit  con- 
cluded with  a luncheon  with  Presi- 
dent George  Connell,  the  vice- 
presidents,  St.  Clair  Balfour,  chair 
of  Governing  Council,  and  Robert 
McGavin,  a member  of  Council. 


The  University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association  has  taken  the  first  steps 
toward  a withdrawal  from  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers.  On 
March  17,  the  Toronto  association’s 
council  considered  a recommendation 
from  its  executive  committee  that  it 
withdraw.  Debate  and  a vote  on  the 
recommendation  are  scheduled  for  the 
April  8 council  meeting. 


disagreements  about  possible  changes 
in  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  them. 

Foley  said  that  she  and  President 
George  Connell  felt  it  would  be  wise  to 
agree  to  the  requested  extension  so  that 
the  future  of  the  relationship  between 
OISE  and  U of  T could  be  discussed  “in 
the  best  possible  climate”. 

U of  T’s  current  affiliation  agreement 
with  OISE  would  have  expired  on  June 
30  this  year. 


on  the  recommendation  of  OCUA,  more 
money  were  to  be  offered  by  the 
government  for  increased  enrolment, 
every  university  in  the  province  should 
then  have  a chance  to  meet  the  demand 
and  receive  financing  for  doing  so. 

Similarly,  an  institution  that  wishes  to 
lower  its  enrolment  by  more  than  three 
percent  might  be  able  to  escape  a 
drastic  reduction  in  its  operating  grant 
increase  by  receiving  advance  approval 
from  OCUA.  The  council  would  review 
institutional  plans  with  a view  to  ensur- 
ing that  changes  occurred  in  a co- 
ordinated manner  that  reflected  the 
needs  of  the  system . 

The  government  is  clearly  committed 
to  increasing  accessibility,  even  though 
the  demand  for  university  entrance  by 
the  18-24  age  group  is  expected  to  abate 
in  the  1990s  once  the  “bulge”  resulting 
from  the  compression  of  high  school 
requirements  into  four  years  instead  of 
five  has  been  taken  up.  The  government 
has  promised  to  establish  for  1988-89 
another  accessibility  envelope  in  add- 
ition to  the  $25  million  that  it  has  pro- 
vided for  1987-88  to  recognize  past 
-enrolment  growth. 

A $7  million  program  adjustment 
fund  has  been  created  to  meet  the  costs 
of  starting  programs  in  areas  of  critical 
need,  moving  capacity  from  one  institu- 
tion to  another  or  initiating  cooperative 
efforts.  OCUA  will  be  asking  the  univer- 
sities for  advice  about  how  the  fund 
should  be  distributed. 

A research  overheads  fund  of  $25 
million  seems  particularly  beneficial  to 
U of  T,  whose  concentration  is  on 
research  rather  than  enrolment  growth. 
The  fund  is  to  be  distributed  in  1987-88 
according  to  an  institution’s  proportion 
of  peer-adjudicated  sponsored  research 
funded  by  the  three  federal  granting 
councils  for  the  years  1983-84,  1984-85 
and  1985-86.  The  mechanism  will  be 
reviewed  next  year  before  being  final- 
ized and  it  is  expected  that  the  allocation 
will  be  adjusted  every  three  years  to 
reflect  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
research  costs. 

Mission-related  funding  for  specific 
institutions  will  increase  the  weighting 
for  Ryerson  and  the  Ontario  College  pf 
Art,  provide  $3  million  more  for  north- 
ern institutions  addressing  particular 
needs  and  fund  differentiation  and  bi- 
lingualism. Funds  for  institutional 
equipment  and  library  enhancement 
($25  million)  and  faculty  renewal  ($12 
million)  are  to  be  distributed  on  the 
same  basis  as  in  1986-87. 


“We  do  not  question  the  importance 
of  lobbying,  but  $170,000?”  comments 
UTFA’s  president,  Michael  Finlayson, 
in  the  association’s  March  10  news- 
letter. The  increased  activity  of  the 
U of  T association’s  own  operation 
means  that  either  dues  will  have  to  be 
increased  or  present  resources  will  have 
to  be  reallocated,  he  says. 

CAUT  was  started  in  1951  by  faculty 
members  from  British  Columbia, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  McGill, 
Queen’s,  Laval  and  Toronto  to  advance 
the  interests  and  standards  of  academic 
staff  and  improve  the  quality  of  higher 
education.  The  association  first  became 
involved  in  collective  bargaining  in 
1971.  It  has  been  a lobby  group  from 
its  inception,  but  by  the  1980s  lobbying 
had  become  one  of  its  most  important 
functions. 

Finlayson  maintains  that  many  of  the 
services  funded  by  CAUT  membership 
fees  are  now  provided  by  the  local 
associations  and  smaller  federations 
CAUT  helped  develop.  The  University 
of  Saskatchewan  withdrew  from  CAUT 
in  1981  and  the  University  of  Alberta  in 
1986. 


New  diplomas  will  get 
more  signatures 


Agreement  with  OISE 
extended  to  1989 


UTFA  considers  leaving  CAUT 
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Scarborough  College 


Japanese  project  on  world’s  major  problems 


COMPUTER 


SCIENCE 

Active  Computer  Science  group 
requires  one  or  more  sessional 
tutors  for  undergraduate  tutorials 
and  grading,  from  September  1 
to  April  30.  B.Sc.,  preferably  in 
Computer  Science,  and  familiar- 
ity with  the  PASCAL  or  TURING 
language,  required.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  qualifications 
and  experience.  Send  curric- 
ulum vitae  to: 

Professor  John  M.  Perz 
Chairman 

Physical  Sciences  Division 
Scarborough  Campus 
University  of  Toronto 
1265  Military  Trail 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
M1C  1A4 


An  ambitious  research  effort  planned 
by  Japan  has  received  tentative 
support  from  the  U of  T Research 
Board. 

The  project,  known  as  the  “Human 
Frontier  Science  Program”,  aims  to 
find  solutions  to  some  of  society’s  major 
problems  — such  as  pollution,  depletion 
of  our  natural  resources  and  escalating 
energy  needs  — through  the  study  of 
the  functions  of  the  human  body. 

The  program’s  designers  hope  that 
scientists  from  many  disciplines  will 
unlock  the  secrets  of  such  processes  as 
immunity,  self-recovery,  sense,  memory 
and  judgment,  thereby  discovering  new 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  crises  caused 
by  increasing  industrialization. 

According  to  current  plans  for  the 
project,  a core  organization  would 
secure  funds  and  distribute  them  to 
research  institutes  throughout  the 
world.  The  organization  would  also 
disseminate  research  findings  inter- 
nationally. 

A len^hy  document  in  which  the 
Japanese  government  outlines  the  pro- 


Sylvester's  Cafe  Readings  begin  at  7:30  p.m . 

1 6 Bancroft  SL  Refreshments  & Cash  ^r 

Graduate  Students’  Union  Bldg.  Autographed  books  available. 

March  26  CARSTEN  STROUD  reading  from  CLOSE  PURSUIT: 
A Week  in  the  Life  of  an  NYPD  Homicide  Cop 

Carsten  Stroud  is  a hard  hitting  Canadian  journalist  who  can  write  with  and  about 
passion  better  than  anyone.  CLOSE  PURSUIT  is  a gutsy,  courageous  book  that  pulls 
no  punches  in  describing  the  bmtal  and  ail  too  often  violent  life  of  NYPD  Homidde 
Detective  Eddie  Kennedy. 

April  2nd  GWENDOLYN  MACEWAN  reading  from 
AFTERWORLDS 

AFTERWORLDS  is  Gwendolyn  MacEwcin's  first  book  of  new  poetry  since  her  much 
acclaimed  T.  E.  LAWRENCE  POEMS.  This  virtuoso  new  work  ranges  from  the  simple 
lyrical  statement  of  -BLUE"  throught  the  nostalgic  comedy  oft  958"  to  "POLARIS"  a 
deeply  moving  political  meditation.  Gwendolyn  MacEwan  is  the  current  University  of 
Toronto  Writer- In- Residence. 

DON  MACKAY  reading  from  SANDING  DOWN 
This  Rocking  Chair  On  A Windy  Night 
Here  at  last  is  Don  MacKay's  new  collection  of  poems  following  his  dazzling 
BIRDING,  OR  DESIRE.  In  SANDING  DOWN,  MacKay  again  demonstrates  his  ability 
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ject  and  solicits  the  involvement  of 
scientists  in  developed  countries  was 
discussed  at  the  March  4 board  meeting. 

Professor  Geraldine  Kenney- Wallace, 
chair,  told  the  board  that  during  a 
recent  trip  to  Japan  as  a member  of  the 
premier’s  council  on  science  and 
technology,  she  noted  considerable  en- 
thusiasm for  the  project  among  the 
Japanese  people.  “People  in  the  street 
talk  to  you  about  it.” 

Kenney-Wallace  said  Japanese  scien- 
tists' told  her  that,  given  Prime  Minister 
Yasuhiro  Nakasone’s  strong  support  for 
the  program,  they  will  commit 
themselves  to  it. 

Although  she  described  the  program’s 
scientific  potential  as  “very  exciting”, 
Kenney-Wallace  warned  that  details  of 
financing  for  the  program  have  not  been 
announced.  “There  is  not  one  shred  of 
evidence  that  Japan  is  going  to  put  any 
money  into  it.” 

She  said  that  if  the  provincial  and 
federal  governments  designate  funds 
for  the  project,  it  may  be  possible  for 
U of  T to  participate. 

Several  members  criticized  the  level 
of  scholarship  in  the  documentation 
describing  the  project  but  expressed 
their  belief  that  the  project  would  likely 
prove  worthwhile.  Professor  Edward 
Davison  of  electrical  engineering  cited 

When  the  Japanese  say  they’re  going 
to  do  something,  other  countries  risk 
being  left  behind  if  they  don’t  par- 
ticipate, Davison  said. 

Professor  Jim  Guillet  of  chemistry 
pointed  out  that  Canada  currently  col- 
laborates less  with  Japan  than  with 
countries  whose  basic  research  is  of  a 
lower  quality.  He  suggested  that  money 
from  the  Ontario  premier’s  technology 
fund  might  support  the  human  frontier 
program . 


In  response  to  the  observation  by 
David  Nowlan,  vice-president 
(research),  that  several  administrators 
of  major  research-intensive  universities 
in  the  US  are  unaware  of  the  Japanese 
project.  Professor  Fergus  Craik,  chair 
of  psychology,  said  U of  T might  help  to 
make  the  project  better  known  by  ex- 
pressing strong  support  for  it. 

Kenney-Wallace  said  as  a first  step, 
U of  T would  try  to  obtain  a list  of  con- 
tacts among  Japanese  scientists  who 
are  doing  work  relevant  to  the  project. 
She  said  the  board  would  be  kept 
informed  as  details  of  financing  for  the 
project  become  clearer. 

Ontario 
treasurer 
to  give  lecture 

Ontario  treasurer  Robert  Nixon  has 
been  invited  to  give  the  seventh 
McParland  Lecture.  Nixon  will  speak  on 
“Public  Policy  and  Ontario’s  Economic 
Future”,  at  5.15  p.m.  in  room  1105  in 
the  Sandford  Fleming  Building  April  2. 

The  McParland  Lecture  is  provided 
for  by  a trust  given  to  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  & Engineering  by 
Brinco  Ltd.  to  honour  Donald  J^ 
McParland,  a graduate  of  the  faculty. 
McParland  was  president  of  Brinco  and 
president  of  Churchill  Falls  (Labrador) 
Corp.  Ltd.,  when  he  was  killed  in  a 
plane  crash  in  1969  at  the  age  of  40. 

At  the  lecture,  the  McCharles  Prize 
and  Medal  will  be  presented  to  Walter 
Curlook,  vice-president,  Inco  Ltd.  The 
prize  is  funded  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Aeneas  McCharles,. a prospector 
who  died  in  1906. 


Search  committee, 
anaesthesia  chairman 


A search  committee  has  been 
established  to  recommend  a pro- 
fessor and  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Anaesthesia.  Members  are:  Professor 
J.T.  Marotta,  associate  dean,  clinical 
and  institutional  affairs  (chairman)] 
Professors  J.A.  McLean,  assistant  dean, 
student  affairs;  P.W.  Alberti,  Depart- 
ment of  Otolaryngology;  Bernard 
Danger,  Department  of  Surgery;  Philip 
Seeman,  Department  of  Pharmacology; 
John  Brebner,  Departments  of 
Anaesthesia  and  Pharmacology,  Toron- 
to General  Hospital;  R.J.  Evans, 


Departments  of  Surgery,  Anaesthesia 
and  Medicine,  Toronto  General 
Hospital;  M.E.  Morris,  Departments  of 
Anaesthesia  and  Pharmacology,  Tor- 
onto Western  Hospital;  D.A.  Pelton, 
Department  of  Anaesthesia,  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children;  and  Aubie  Angel, 
Institute  of  Medical  Science  and  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  representative. 

The  committee  would  welcome  advice 
regarding  this  appointment.  This  may 
be  communicated,  preferably  in  writing, 
to  the  chairman  or  to  any  member  of  the 
committee. 


PERSONNEL  NEWS 


Job  Openings 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job 
openings  at  the  University. 
The  complete  list  is  on  staff 
bulletin  boards.  To  apply  for 
a position,  submit  a written 
application  to  the  Human 
Resources  Department. 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland;  (2)  Steve 
Dyce;  (3)  Varujan  Gharakha- 
nian;  (4)  Christine  Marchese; 
(6)  Mirella  Taiarioi ; (7)  San- 
dra Winter. 

Chief  Radiation  Protection 
Officer 

($39,800  - 46,820  - 53,840) 
I’hysical  Plant  (1) 

Dean  of  Women 

($35,780  - 42,090  - 48,400) 
(Accommodation  is  provided 
in  the  Women’s  Residence.) 
New  College  (3) 


Engineering  Liaison 
Coordinator 

($29,050-  34,180-  39,310) 
Career  Centre,  18-month 
term  position  (2) 

Engineering  Technologist 
II 

($23,620-  27,790-  31,960) 
Physics  (3) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($20,230  - 23,800  - 27,370) 
Banting  & Best  Medical 
Re.search  (1),  F’athology  (1), 
Medical  Genetics  (7) 

Library  Technician  III 

($9,054  - 10,650-  12,246) 
Computer  Science,  60  per- 
cent full-time  (3) 

Secretary  I 

($8,285-  9,745-  11,205) 
Policy  Analysis,  50  percent 
full-time  (3) 


Secretary  III 

($20,000  - 23,000  - 27,000) 
St.  Michael’s  College  (1) 

Secretary  IV 

($22,340  - 26,280  - 30,220) 
Hart  House  (3) 

Senior  Electrical 
Draftsman 

($24,800  - 29,180  - 33,560) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Senior  Mechanical 
Draftsman 

($24,800  - 29,180  - 33,560) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Systems  Software  Pro- 
grammer II 

($30,560  - 35,950  - 41,340) 
Computer  Systems  Research 
Institute  (3) 
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Universities  hoping  business  tax  won’t  apply  to  them 

by  Judith  Knelman 


If  the  federal  government  introduces  a 
business  transfer  tax  (BTT),  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  could  find  itself  pay- 
ing out  millions  of  dollars  even  if  fees, 
donations  and  government  grants  are 
exempted. 

When  he  presented  his  budget  on  Feb. 
18,  finance  minister  Michael  Wilson  said 
a business  transfer  tax  would  be  an- 
nounced along  with  other  tax  reforms 
this  spring. 

As  well  as  being  a purchaser  of  many 
categories  of  goods  including  building 
materials,  research  and  instructional 
equipment,  office  supplies  and  books, 
the  University  is  a vendor  of  such  things 
as  classroom  space,  housing,  books, 
instructional  media  and  computing 
services. 

Under  a business  transfer  tax,  an 
organization  offering  goods  or  services 
for  sale  is  taxed  on  the  difference 
between  receipts  from  its  sales  and  the 
costs  of  its  purchases.  A jeweller  who 
buys  gems  that  have  already  been  pro- 

Grad 

students 

election 

Susan  Girard,  secretary.  Governing 
Council  elections,  has  announced  the 


results  of  the  Graduate  Students  Consti- 
tuency II  mail  ballot  elections.  They  are; 

Bart  Harvey 

343 

Alton  Ing 

126 

Constituency  Size 

5U91 

Ballots  Submitted 

U85 

Invalid 

U 

Spoiled 

Harvey’s  second  term 

2 

will  begin 

July  1,  1987  and  continue  until  June  30, 
1988. 


cessed  is  not  expected  to  pay  the  tax  on 
their  value  when  he  acquired  them, 
since  that  would  already  have  been  paid 
by  their  previous  owners.  But  he  is 
taxed  on  the  extra  value  he  puts  on 
them  — the  difference  between  what  he 
paid  for  them  and  what  he  sells  them 
for. 

However,  for  universities,  if  grants 
are  exempted,  there  will  be  little  to 
deduct  the  purchases  from,  and  hence  a 
substantial  tax.  There  are  two  possible 
ways  out  of  this  dilemma,  says  Bob 
White,  assistant  vice-president 
(finance):  get  enough  exemptions  so  that 
BTT  doesn’t  cost  any  more  than  sales 
tax  does  now,  or  collect  rebates. 

In  New  Zealand,  universities  have  to 
pay  a business  transfer  tax,  but  the  level 
of  government  that  collects  the  tax  is 
the  same  as  the  one  that  gives  out 
grants,  so  they  can  be  compensated.  In 
Canada,  as  White  points  out,  “even  if 
our  federal  government  wanted  to  com- 
pensate the  universities  on  some  sort  of 
grant  basis,  it  would  mean  fiscal 
arrangements  between  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments,  and  it  boggles 
the  mind  as  to  how  it  would  be  sorted 
out.”  And  he  adds:  “If  research  con- 
tracts become  business  transfer  taxable, 
that  opens  up  the  whole  Pandora’s  box 
again  of  the  federal  funding  of 
research.” 

White  was  one  of  a delegation  of  five 
representatives  of  the  Association  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada 
who  met  with  Stanley  Hartt,  deputy 
minister  of  finance,  in  mid- January  to 
discuss  the  implications  of  the  proposed 
BTT.  The  university  representatives 
asked  for  a “harmless”  impact  — that 
is,  for  an  arrangement  that  would  cost 
them  no  more  than  federal  sales  tax 
does  now.  But  federal  sales  tax  has 
many  exemptions  and  several  different 
rates,  while  BTT  is  expected  to  be 
uniform. 

“BTT  will  make  things  simple,”  says 


Lectureship  honours  Cinader 


The  Canadian  Society  for  Immun- 
ology has  established  a Cinader 
Award  Lectureship  in  honour  of  Pro- 
fessor Bernhard  Cinader  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Immunology. 

Cinader  himself  was  the  first  recipient 
of  the  award,  sponsored  by  the 
Connaught  Research  Institute.  A 
foimder  of  the  Canadian  society  and 
first  president  of  the  International 
Union  for  Immunological  Societies,  he  is 
an  international  authority  in  the  field. 

Cinader  delivered  the  lecture  March  6 
to  the  Canadian  Society  at  the  opening 
of  its  three-day  spring  symposium  at 
Chateau  Lake  Louise.  His  talk  dealt 
with  the  need  for  preventive  medicine  to 
cope  with  the  health  problems  of 
an  aging  population.  He  said  new 
research  strategies  are  required  to  find 
ways  to  identify  people  at  risk  from 


diseases  associated  with  aging,  in  order 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  them  before 
they  occur. 

The  conference  dealt  with  several 
topics  in  immunology,  including  growth 
factors,  the  molecular  biology  of  inflam- 
mation and  neuroimmunology. 

In  an  interview,  Cinader  said  he  is  im- 
pressed by  the  quality  of  Canadian 
science,  but  dismayed  by  the  decrease  in 
government  financial  support. 
Researchers  are  “totally  embattled  at 
the  moment”  and  outstanding  projects 
are  in  danger  of  elimination  for  lack  of 
funds,  he  said. 

“This  is  an  absolutely  glorious  period 
in  Canadian  immunology  and  molecular 
biology,  but  we  stand  in  danger  of  losing 
that  advantage  if  we  don’t  create  a 
national  research  policy,”  Cinader 
added. 


Universily  of  Toronto 


Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 


Announces  the  Wiegand  Foundation 
Fifth  Lecture  Series 

Interactions  of  Mind  and  Body 

The  second  lecture 
will  be  given  by 

Geoffrey  Hinton 

Cognitive  Studies  Researcher,  Carnegie  Mellon  University,  and 
Professor,  University  of  Toronto 
on  the  topic 


Artificial  Intelligence  and 
the  Neural  Network 


Thursday  March  26, 1987  at  8 pm  Free  Admission 
Convocation  Hall,  King's  College  Circle 


White.  “There  are  different  rates  of 
sales  tax  now,  and  many  exemptions. 
The  intent  of  BTT  is  that  it  will  be  more 
universal,  with  fewer  exceptions.  That 
is  what  frightens  the  universities.” 

The  Canadian  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Business  Officers  has  calculated 
that  the  additional  tax  faced  by  univer- 
sities across  Canada  could  be  on  the 
order  of  $100  million  as  purchasers  and 
more  than  $300  million  as  vendors, 
though  the  figure  drops  to  about  $15 
million  if  grants  and  tuition  fees  are 
excluded.  These  calculations  were  made 
on  the  assumption  that  BTT  will  be 
between  five  and  seven  percent. 

‘"rhe  first  thing  we  would  want  would 
be  exemption,”  says  White,  “or,  as  a 
minimum,  to  be  held  harmless.  We 
wouldn’t  want  our  tax  bill  to  be  any 
higher  than  it  is  now.  If  we  pay  no 
federal  tax,  that  would  be  a more  advan- 


tageous situation  than  we’re  now  in,  but 
to  go  from  paying  tax  on  some  things  to 
paying  tax  on  nothing  is  unlikely.  We 
just  don’t  want  to  go  all  the  way  in  the 
other  direction  and  pay  tax  on 
everything.” 

He  is  hopeful  that  the  government 
will  be  sympathetic  to  the  universities 
when  it  is  working  out  the  ground  rules, 
and  that  imposition  of  the  tax  will  not 
follow  on  the  heels  of  its  announcement. 
“My  own  speculation  is  that  there  will 
be  some  sort  of  paper  coming  out  in  the 
spring  that  will  result  in  proposed 
legislation  in  the  fall  with  the  possible 
introduction  of  changes  between 
January  1988  and  January  1989. 

“It  would  be  unfair  at  this  point  to 
criticize  the  government,”  he  says, 
“because  their  intention  seems  to  be  not 
to  hurt  the  universities,  and  I think  that 
we’d  be  wise  to  assiune  that.” 


New  gov’t  science  policy 
flawed,  says  Nowlan 


A first -ever  agreement  by  the  prov- 
inces and  the  federal  government 
on  science  and  technology  contains 
serious  flaws,  says  Vice-President 
(Research)  David  Nowlan. 

According  to  the  agreement,  signed 
in  Vancouver  March  12,  Canada’s 
federal  and  provincial  ministers  for 
science  have  promised  to  work  with 
business,  universities  and  labour  to: 
encourage  the  commercial  diffusion  of 
technology;  bolster  applied  and  basic 
research  and  industrial  innovation;  train 
scientists;  and  increase  public 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  science 
and  technology. 

The  aspect  of  the  policy  that  Nowlan 
questions  is  the  ministers’  commitment 
to  “marshalling  Canada’s  science  and 
technology  resources  in  the  service  of 
regional  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment.” 

Nowlan  says  that  to  “piggy -back”  the 
development  of  science  and  technology 
with  the  aim  of  regional  development  is 
a mistake.  Although  regional  develop- 
ment is  very  important,  “the  two  pro- 


grams must  not  be  confused,”  he  says. 

Noting  that  Hugh  O’Neil,  Ontario’s 
Minister  of  Industry,  Trade  and 
Technology,  raised  a similar  objection  in 
his  speech  at  the  signing  ceremony, 
Nowlan  says  the  policy  appears  to  be 
producing  a “head-on  conflict”  among 
involved  parties. 

In  his  critique  of  the  policy,  O’Neil 
referred  to  Ontario’s  Centres  of  Excel- 
lence program.  Pointing  out  that  the 
province  is  “not  allocating  these  centres 
as  regional  prizes  or  window  dressing 
around  the  province,”  O’Neil  called  on 
the  ministers  to  show  the  same  integrity 
in  implementing  federal-provincial 
policies  on  science  and  technology. 

Another  flaw  of  the  federal -provincial 
policy  is  that  it  puts  little  emphasis  on 
basic  research,  says  Nowlan.  “It  appears 
to  be  more  technology -oriented.”  He 
says  insufficient  basic  research 
ultimately  reduces  the  output  of  applied 
research  and  denies  students  the  ex- 
posure to  frontier  science  that  will 
enable  them  to  make  informed  decisions 
later  in  their  careers. 


Royal  Canadian  Gendarmerie  royale 
Mounted  Police  . du  Canada 


A Challenging 
Future 

The  RCMP  is  looking  for  university 
graduates,  willing  to  commit  themselves 
to  a very  demanding  career  in  law 
enforcement  and  able  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  modern  day  police  work. 

• Starting  salary  $29,036.00 

• Six  months  rigorous  training  at  the  RCMP 
academy  (Regina,  Sask.) 

• Comprehensive  benefits  package 
including  medical  and  dental  care 

• Pension  plan 

You  may  apply  in  your  senior  year  by 
submitting  a photocopy  of  the  following: 
Curriculum  vitae,  proof  of  age,  driver’s 
license,  certificate  of  citizenship  if 
applicable,  to  the  nearest  RCMP 
detachment,  or  to; 

The  Commissioner 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
1200  Alta  Vista  Drive 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1A  0R2 

Canada 
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From  the  beginning  to  1800 


Atlas  artistry  makes  visual  history 


by  George  Cook 

Canadians  have  only  a sketchy  idea  of 
the  great  prehistoric  migrations  to 
their  continent  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
Indian  and  Inuit  peoples.  And,  after 
several  hundred  years,  it  is  easy  to  take 
the  European  conquest  and  settlement 
of  northern  North  America  for  granted. 
But  when  the  first  volume  of  The 
Historical  Atlas  of  Canada  is  published 
by  the  University  of  Toronto  Press  in 
September,  some  of  our  ignorance  will 
be  overcome.  We  may  even  experience  a 
sense  of  wonder  and  awe  at  our  history 
— and  at  the  scholars,  cartographers, 
graphic  artists  and  printers  who  have 
created  this  epic  rendering  of  Canada 
from  the  beginning  to  1800. 

In  70  colour  plates  by  58  authors  in 
eight  disciplines  (plates  beautifully 
designed  and  executed  by  University 
cartographer  Geoffrey  Matthews  and 
his  team),  in  original  maps  incorpor- 
ating a great  deal  of  original  research, 
in  several  striking  facsimile  reproduc- 
tions of  early  images  of  the  continent 
and  its  parts,  and  in  illustrations,  text, 
charts  and  graphs,  the  inseparable  pat- 
terns of  fishing,  fur  trading,  migration, 
settlement  and  social  relations  that  con- 
stitute our  early  history  will  be  bril- 
liantly depicted,  many  for  the  first  time. 
The  production  process  itself  — in  which 
plastic  overlays,  as  many  as  30  per 
plate,  are  photochemically  laminated  to 
produce  six  negatives  and,  finally,  one 
printed  presentation  of  both  clarity  and 
complexity  — is  a metaphor  for  the 
effect  of  the  atlas  itself:  an  emerging 
historical  portrait,  in  depth. 

There  have  been  other  historical 
atlases  of  Canada,  but  none  of  this  scale 
and  quality.  “There’s  not  an  atlas 
anywhere  in  the  world  quite  like  this,” 
said  historical  geographer  Cole  Harris 
of  the  University  of  British  Columbia, 
editor  of  the  first  volume,  during  a 
recent  visit  to  atlas  headquarters  at 
Sidney  Smith  Hall . 

The  epic  dimensions  of  the  project  are 
apparent  in  a partial  inventory  of  the 
plates.  The  first  maps  depict  the 
retreating  ice,  the  advancing  flora  and 
fauna  and  the  earliest  known  migrations 
of  prehistoric  peoples,  their  patterns  of 
settlement  and  cosmology.  Next,  the 
Norse  voyages,  exploration  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
tury cod  fisheries  (up  to  10,000  men 
sailed  annually  from  Europe),  the  found- 
ing of  the  fortress  of  Louisbourg  on  He 
Royale,  now  Cape  Breton  Island,  and 
the  Acadian  deportations.  Then  mission- 
aries and  settlers  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
valley,  French  exploration  and  fortifica- 
tion of  the  continental  interior,  the 
Seven  Year’s  War  and  the  fall  of  Quebec 
to  the  English.  Finally,  fur -trade  settle- 
ments and  exploration  in  the  far  north , 
culminating  in  views  of  eastern  and 
native  Canada  as  the  19th  century 
began . 

“One  of  the  things  the  atlas  shows 
over-all  is  the  very  long  lineage  of  this 
country,”  Harris  said.  “Our  roots  are  in 
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Images  of  a Palaeo-Eskimo  shaman  make  (top)  and  an  Indian  rock  etching  (left)  are  superimposed  on  a map  locating  burial  mounds,  some  from  5,500  B.C. 


the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  where 
some  of  the  patterns  of  modern  Canada 
are  set  out  — the  reach  of  capital  and 
labour  into  primary  resources,  for  ex- 
ample, that  is  still  going  on  in  the  Arctic 
and  parts  of  the  Shield.  It’s  one  of  the 
essential  rhythms  and  patterns  of  Cana- 
dian life.  And  here  it  is,  loud  and  clear, 
in  the  16th  century.” 

Harris  is  no  doubt  aware  of  the 
mythical  resonance  of  his  volume’s  sub- 
title, From  the  beginning  to  1800,  but 
definition  is  what  concerns  him.  “From 
the  beginning  really  means  from  the 
beginning  of  settlement  in  northern 
North  America,”  he  said.  “The  date  is 
debated,  but  we  put  it  at  10  to  12  thou- 
sand years  ago,  as  the  ice  sheets  pulled 
back,  when  the  fluted-point  people 
arrived.  They  were  big  game  hunters  of 
the  now  extinct  mammals  — the  mam- 
moth, the  mastodon,  the  prehistoric  elk, 
beaver  and  bison . . . .” 

To  1800  is  less  suggestive,  but  no  less 
appropriate.  “The  economy  is  still 
dominated  by  fish  and  furs,  the  in- 
fluence of  steam  and  of  the  industrial 
revolution  has  not  yet  been  felt  and  the 


timber  trade  has  not  yet  begun.  In  many 
ways  the  old  economies  and  the  settle- 
ment patterns  that  really  launched  this 
country  have  held.”  While  political  con- 
trol passed  from  French  to  English 
hands  in  1763,  the  patterns  of  settle- 
ment remained  those  of  the  earlier 
period.  “So  1800  is  a fairly  reasonable 
date.  Mind  you,  we  play  with  it.  We  go 
to  1820  in  the  west  because  that’s  when 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Northwest  Com- 
panies merged.” 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  great 
strengths  of  the  undertaking  that  while 
it  portrays  the  grand  sweep  of  Canada’s 
early  economic  and  social  development, 
it  also  pauses  from  time  to  time  to  focus 
on  the  native  villages  or  European 
towns,  the  streetscapes  and  dwellings, 
the  people  and  their  origins,  livelihoods, 
marriage  patterns,  etc. 

In  1713  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  ceded 
parts  of  the  east  coast  to  England  from 
France  and  the  French  colonists  on 
Newfoundland  were  forced  to  move  to 
Cape  Breton  Island,  called  He  Royale. 
Plate  24,  by  author  Kenneth  Donovan, 
illustrates  and  describes  the  creation  of 


A painting  of  Louisbourg, 
viewed  from  the  harbour, 
by  Verrier  “fils”,  1731. 

The  atlas  contains  several 
facsimile  reproductions  of 
early  drawings  and  maps 
of  northern  North 
America.  They  illustrate 
the  evolving  European 
vision  of  the  New  World. 


the  new  settlement  at  Louisbourg,  its 
economic  basis  in  the  fishery,  the 
building  of  the  town  and  fortifications 
and  its  destruction  at  British  hands  in 
1758,  which  left  1,000  Acadians  in  the 
south  and  perhaps  500  English-speaking 
people  in  the  north.  Included  is  an  illus- 
tration of  a street  on  the  Louisbourg 
quay  and  the'houses  and  the  people  who 
lived  in  them,  from  a high  colonial 
official  to  servants  and  children.  A chart 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  contains  a sur- 
prising footnote:  most  of  the  women 
married  in  Louisbourg  in  the  period 
1722-45  were  born  in  the  New  World, 
on  He  Royale  itself  or  elsewhere  in 
Acadia,  in  Newfoundland  or  the  St. 
Lawrence  valley;  but  most  of  the  men 
they  married  were  from  France. 
Another  graph  depicts  the  colonies’ 
trading  associations,  chiefly  with 
France  and  the  West  Indies.  Trade  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  valley  colony  was 
small.  “But  that’s  the  great  French 
failure,”  Harris  said.  “They  were  not 
able  to  integrate  the  parts  of  their 
empire  in  the  New  World,  at  least  not 
economically.”  Trade  patterns  shaped 
the  history  of  the  continent  and  the  lives 
of  thousands. 

Atlas  born 

Although  it  is  a national  project,  funded 
as  such  by  the  Social  Sciences  & 
Humanities  Research  Council,  the  atlas 
originated  at  the  University  and  has 
been  based  here.  Professor  William 
Dean  of  the  Department  of  Geography 
is  the  director,  one  of  a group  of  six 
people  who  conceived  the  idea  in  1969, 
the  year  he  and  cartographer  Matthews 
completed  The  Economic  Atlas  of  Ont- 
ario. “We  asked  ourselves  what  we 
could  do  for  an  encore,  and  the  only 
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thing  we  could  think  of  was  a historical 
atlas  of  Canada,  of  which  three  had  been 
published  in  the  past,  none  of  them 
much  more  than  school  atlases  at  a very 
elementary  level.” 

The  Ontario  atlas  began  as  a way  of 
bringing  money  into  the  geography 
department  in  support  of  graduate  stu- 
dent research.  It  worked,  and  the  col- 
laboration of  the  economic  geographer 
and  the  cartographer  began.  “Through 
Matthews  we  discovered  what  could  be 
done  with  research  in  maps.  At  that 
time  geographers  were  seeking  new 
ways  of  approaching  their  subject,” 
Dean  recalls. 

Dean,  from  Toronto,  studied  at  McGill 
and  the  University  of  Victoria.  In  1953 
he  became  the  first  geographer  at 
United  College,  now  the  University  of 
Winnipeg.  He  left  United  College  to  join 
U of  T’s  geography  department  in  1956 
and  was  succeeded  in  Winnipeg  by  John 
Warkentin,  now  of  York  University,  one 
of  the  atlas’s  coordinating  editors. 
Matthews,  a graduate  of  the  University 
of  Melbourne,  was  making  his  way 
around  the  world.  He  paused  to  work  on 
the  Manitoba  atlas  before  coming  to 
Toronto  to  join  a commercial  firm  that 
made  topographical  maps  for  the 
federal  government.  In  1961,  when 
Dean  needed  a cartographer  for  the 
economic  atlas,  he  contacted  a colleague 
at  United  College,  who  put  him  on  to 
Matthews.  “We  interviewed  him  and 
decided  on  the  spot  that  here  was  the 
guy  we  needed.” 

On  sabbatical  leave  in  Cambridge  in 
1969,  Dean  met  often  with  Warkentin, 
who  happened  to  be  in  London  that 
year.  With  Matthews  in  mind,  they  con- 
tinued to  discuss  the  possibilities  for  an 
ambitious  historical  atlas. 

Back  in  Toronto  Dean  gathered  a 
group  that  included  Warkentin, 
Matthews,  Harris,  Jean-Pierre  Wallot 
of  the  University  of  Montreal,  William 
Eccles  of  the  Department  of  History 
and  Fred  Thorpe  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Man  in  Ottawa.  Thorpe 
subsequently  left  the  group  and  was 
replaced  by  Erindale  geography  pro- 
fessor Tom  Mcllwraith.  The  University 
and  the  Canada  Council  provided  the 
seed  money  to  refine  plans  for  the 
project. 

The  Dean -Matthews  collaboration,  the 
discussions  between  Dean  and  Warkentin 
in  England  and  the  gatherings  in  Tor- 
onto led  to  the  first  attempts  to  raise 
money  for  the  project.  There  were 
disappointments  and  setbacks  at  first. 
“We  approached  possible  business  spon- 
sors,” Harris  recalls,  “but  eventually  we 
turned  to  the  Social  Sciences  & 
Humanities  Research  Council  and  ended 
up  making  two  submissions.”  The  first 
was  for  an  ambitious  five-volume  atlas. 
“They  turned  it  down,  with  warm 
encouragement  to  get  the  scale  down 


somewhat  and  resubmit.  Of  course  they 
were  entirely  right.  Three  volumes  has 
been  right  at  the  limit  of  what  we  could 
do.  Five  would  have  broken  us.”  The 
submission  was  reworked  and  in  1979 
SSHRC  approved  a six-year,  $3.5 
million  grant,  and  later  a two-year 
extension. 

The  intellectual  origins  of  the  atlas 
can  be  traced  back  to  Griffith  Taylor, 
who  founded  Canada’s  first  geography 
department  at  U of  T in  1935.  One  of 
Taylor’s  students,  Andrew  Clark,  went 
to  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where 
he  did  pioneering  work  in  historical 
geography.  Harris  and  Mcfl wraith  were 
his  students,  and  Dean  knew  him  well. 
Others  of  his  students  are  the  authors  of 
plates  in  the  atlas.  “He  did  a lot  of  the 
foundation  work  on  which  an  atlas  like 
this  can  be  based,”  Dean  said.  “He  was 
an  early  and  very  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter.” Clark  died  in  1979,  the  year 
SSHRC  approved  funding  for  the 
project. 

If  Clark  is  the  project’s  spiritual 
grandfather,  political  economist  Harold 
Innis  is  its  great-uncle.  “What  we’ve 
done  is  enlarge  his  picture  of  early 
Canada,”  said  Harris.  “What  emerges 
is  a picture  that  is,  in  some  ways,  Innis 
amplified.” 

Wide  appeal 

“The  combination  of  cartography  and 
the  selection  of  available  materials  has 
made  the  atlas  as  widely  appealing  as 
you  can  get,”  Dean  said.  “Most  people 
see  atlases  in  terms  of  capes,  bays, 
islands  and  where  they  can  go  on  their 
next  flight  to  Asia,  but  this  is  a thematic 
atlas;  it  deals  with  a wide  range  of 
human  activities,  some  social  and 
economic,  some  just  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  people’s  organization  of 
things. 

“A  lot  of  our  interpretation  is  of  what 
the  little  guy  was  doing.  You  see  that 
reflected  again  and  again  in  the  occupa- 
tions, the  types  of  houses,  the  wide 
range  of  topics.”  Harris  concurred.  The 
atlas  isn’t  about  explorers  and  generals, 
although  they  are  in  it,  but  about  the 
people  of  Canada.  “It  deals  with  the 
more  elementary  structure  of  economy 
and  society  within  which  lives  were 
lived  in  early  Canada,”  he  said. 

If  the  inclusion  of  new  data  gives  the 
project  its  scholarly  allure,  then  the 
quality  of  design  is  what  guarantees 
popular  appeal.  “There  has  been  a very 
active  interaction  between  the  authors 
of  the  plates  and  the  cartographer,” 
Dean  said,  “and  this  is  what  gives  the 
cartography  such  a unique  and  innova- 
tive character.  Matthews  is  certainly 
one  of  the  top  production  cartographers 
anywhere.  There  is  a high  degree  of  art- 
istry in  his  work.  He  has  a sense  of 
balance  and  design  that  is  really  quite 
rare.  You  can  see  it  in  the  fluidity  of  his 


This  1983  painting  by  Gordon  Miller,  commissioned  by  the  atlas,  depicts  an  Indian  village  of  1750. 


maps  and  diagrams  and  the  way  they  go 
together.” 

The  production  process  is  complex 
and  painstaking.  It  has  taken  up  to  two 
years  from  the  receipt  of  data  from  the 
authors  to  complete  some  of  the  plates. 
There  is,  Matthews  said,  tremendous 
attention  to  detail.  He  cited  an  example 
from  a map  of  Louisbourg  in  1734.  An 
angular  black  line  on  the  penultimate 
colour  proof  indicated  a man-made 
wharf.  But  the  author  discovered  that 
the  wharf  did  not  exist  in  that  year  and 
the  map  was  changed  to  reflect  the  fact. 
In  the  final  proof  a blue  line  indicates  a 
natural  water-front.  The  black  line 
appears  later,  in  a map  of  1745.  In 
another  instance,  Matthews  carefully 
checked  a map  of  Northwestern  Ontario 
showing  the  hundreds  of  Hudson’s  Bay 
and  Northwest  forts  on  scores  of  rivers 
in  all  their  occurrences  from  year  to 
year.  The  scholarship  involved  — 
tracing  the  long -vanished  forts  through 
old  records,  and  verifying  their  locations 
using  a geiger  counter  to  detect  the 
metal  debris  left  behind  — is  matched  by 
the  cartographer’s  care  in  placing  each 
fort  on  the  map. 

Thirteen  people  have  worked  on  the 
cartography.  Using  precision  tools  they 
scribe  maps  and  diagrams  on  coated 
plastic  overlays.  Under  Matthews’ 
direction  they  have  coordinated  colours 
and  type  for  the  70  plates,  with  approp- 
riate accommodations  for  both  the 
English  and  French  volumes.  The  final 
versions  will  be  printed  by  Ashton- 
Potter  Ltd.  of  Toronto  on  a new  $3 
million  press.  The  pre-publication  price 
for  the  first  volume  is  $85;  once 
available,  it  will  sell  for  $95.  The  Press 


plans  20,000  copies  in  English,  about 
5,000  in  French. 

Volume  three.  Addressing  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,  will  appear  in  1989  and 
volume  two.  The  Nineteenth  Century,  in 
1992.  The  former  is  edited  by  U of  T 
professors  Donald  Kerr  and  Deryck 
Holdsworth  of  the  Department  of 
Geography,  the  latter  by  geographer 
Louis  Gentilcore  of  McMaster  Univer- 
sity. “Of  course  we  expected  to  finish 
the  work  much  more  quickly  than  we 
have,”  Harris  said.  “Here  we  are,  eight 
years  later,  and  the  first  volume  is 
within  months  of  publication,  but  we’ve 
taken  about  twice  as  long  as  we  said  we 
would.” 

Once  published  the  Harris  volume  will 
set  the  stage  for  a new  generation  of 
scholarship  and  thought.  Some  ques- 
tions have  been  answered;  many  more 
have  been  raised.  Of  Canada’s 
prehistory,  Harris  said:  “There  is  an 
awful  lot  of  archaeology  yet  to  do  before 
more  than  a very  skeletal  outline  can  be 
established.”  In  developing  the  first 
maps,  he  encouraged  sufficient 
generalization  to  produce  credible  depic- 
tions of  migration  and  settlement  pat- 
terns. “Canadian  archaeology  is  a 
young  subject.  Ten  or  15  years  ago,  we 
could  not  have  done  this.  But  perforce 
there  are  all  sorts  of  unanswered  ques- 
tions.” 

The  Historical  Atlas  of  Canada  is 
itself  part  of  a historical  development. 
“This  is  just  one  step  in  a long  line  of 
progression,”  said  Dean,  “but  we  think 
it  will  be  another  generation  at  least 
before  someone  carries  on.”  In  the 
meantime,  Canadians  will  see  their 
history  as  never  before. 
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The  town  and  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  1734-45;  an  overview  of  the  fortifications  and  a street  map  sets  the  an  analysis  of  the  changing  economic  and  social  structures  in  which  the  indigenous  and  European 

scene  tor  a detailed  depiction  of  houses  on  the  quay.  In  broad  strokes  and  tine  detail,  the  atlas  paints  a peoples  lived.  “A  lot  of  our  interpretation  is  of  what  the  little  guy  was  doing,"  says  project  director 

full  colour  portrait  of  Canada  from  the  beginning  to  1800;  not  a chronicle  of  explorers  and  generals,  but  Professor  William  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Geography. 
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RESEARCH  NEWS 


For  further  information  and  application  forms  for  any  of  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 


Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation 

Letters  of  intent  are  invited 
for  a new  research  develop- 
ment program  in  the  field  of 
lung  infection  in  cystic 
fibrosis.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  collaborative  pro- 
jects of  an  interdisciplinary 
nature  dealing  with  one  or 
more  of  the  following 
Pseudomonas-related  prob- 
lems in  CF: 
bacterial  adherence  to 
epithelial  cells; 
factors  influencing  coloniza- 
tion and/or  virulence; 
antibiotic  resistance  or 
susceptibility; 

resistance  or  susceptibility  to 
viral  infections; 
immunological  aspects  of 
Pseudomonas  infections; 
the  role  of  white  cells  in 
Pseudomonas  infections ; 
unusually  innovative  or 
unique  research  approaches 
to  the  molecular  biology  of 
any  component  of  the 
problem 

The  grant  will  be  for  three 
years  with  possible  renewal 
for  an  additional  two  years, 
the  value  of  the  total 
research  fund  will  be  approx- 
imately $300,000  or  more  per 
annum.  To  be  eligible,  in- 
vestigators must  hold  a staff 
appointment  in  a Canadian 
university,  research  institute 
or  hospital. 

Details  on  the  structure  of 
the  group,  eligibility  and  con- 
tent of  the  preliminary  pro- 
posals are  available  from 
ORA.  The  deadline  is  June  1. 


Effective  April  1,  the  foun- 
dation’s address  will  be: 

2221  Yonge  Street, 

Suite  601, 

Toronto,  MSS  2B4 

Canadian  Friends  of 
Schizophrenics 

The  CFS  will  make  available 
approximately  $50,000  for 
research  in  the  area  of 
genetics  and  biochemistry 
related  to  schizophrenia.  In- 
terested investigators  should 
bear  in  mind  that  there  will 
be  a limited  number  of 
awards. 

Details  and  application 
forms  may  be  obtained  from 
ORA.  The  deadline  is 
April  1. 

Cray  X-MP  Time  for  U of  T 
Researchers 

Under  the  agreement  with 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  the 
University  may  have  up  to  10 
percent  of  Cray  supercom- 
puter time  for  its  own 
unrestricted  use.  The 
Research  Board  Standing 
Committee  on  Computing  in- 
vites applications  for  the 
1987  competition.  Subse- 
quent competitions  will  be 
held  annually.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  projects  not 
likely  to  be  undertaken 
without  large  blocks  of  com- 
puter time  and  projects  for 
which  no  other  computer  is 
feasible. 

For  the  first  group  of 
awards  to  be  announced  May 
15,  the  deadline  is  April  30. 
Time  awarded  must  be  used 


before  Sept.  1,  1987. 

For  further  details  and  ap- 
plication procedure,  please 
call  978-6292. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Atkinson  Charitable  Foun- 
dation — investigators  out- 
side the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
deadline  at  ORA:  April  20. 

Max  Bell  Foundation  — 
research  projects:  any  time. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  — new  research 
development  program  Oetter 
of  intent):  Jwwe  U 

Canadian  Friends  of 
Schizophrenics  — research 
grants:  April  1. 

Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  — Ross 
C.  Purse  fellowships: 

April  1 . 

Laidlaw  Foundation  — 
scholar  program:  May  31 . 

Leukemia  Society  of 
America  — research  grants: 
April  1. 

Louis  & Artur  Lucian 
Award  — visiting  professor- 
ship (nominations):  May  1. 
(Please  note  change.) 

Medical  Research  (Council 
— university-industry  pro- 
grams: any  time', 
studentships  (renewals), 
group  (new  and  renewal) 
letter  of  intent,  development 
(renewal  of  salary  only): 
April  1. 

National  Cancer  Institute 
of  Canada  — Terry  Fox  pro- 
grams — project  grants,  ex- 
pansion awards:  April  15. 

National  Institutes  of 
Health  (US)  — international 
research  fellowships  (ad- 
ministered by  MRC):  April  1 . 


Banks  have  customers.  Credit 
Unions  have  members 
And  that  simple  dis- 
tinction can  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  world 
in  the  way  you  are  seen 
and  assisted  when  you 
want  help  with  financial 
services. 

Yet  so  many  people 
accept  banks  and  tmst  com- 
panies for  what  they  are. 

They  continue  to  deposit  their 
money  without  thinking  that 
there  may  be  a better  way. 

How  much  does  the  banking 
habit  cost  you  every  year? 

Do  you  know  what 
your  annual  ehequing 
or  credit  card  charges 
are? 

Are  you  get- 
ting maximum 
interest  on  your 
savings? 

How  much  did  you  pay  for 
your  mortgage  or  your  latest 
personal  loan? 

Did  you  get  the  best  possi- 
ble rate  for  your  RRSP? 


Credit  Unions  were  first  with 
daily  interest  and  automated 
teller  machines. 

Credit  Unions  are  not  as 
cumbersome  as  the  major 
banks  and  trust  companies. 

We  can  respond  to  your 
needs  faster  because  deci- 
sions are  not  made  in  some 
distant  head  office. 

That’s  why  we  lead  the 
way  in  offering  more  inno- 
vative financial  services. 


L this  how  wu  look  to  your 
fiiendly  neighbourhood  bank? 


None  of  our  members 
ever  lost  money  with  a Credit  Union. 

. In  all  the  years  that  Credit 
Unions  have  been  operating, 
there  has  not  been  one  single 
case  of  one  of  our  members 
losing  a single  nickel. 

Today's  Credit  Unions 
are  financially  sound  and 
insurance  on  deposits  is 
every  bit  as  strong  as 
with  the  major  banks. 


shareholders  are  not  necessarily 
customers  of  the  bank. 


Yes,  you  can  become 
a member.  Call  this  number 
today. 

978-5505 


For  people  who  care  about 
money,  there  is  an  alternative. 

More  and  more  people  ■ 
are  discovering  that  individual 
Credit  Unions  can  very  often 
outperform  the  major  banks. 

Why? 

Because  banks  and  Credit 
Unions  have  very  different  busi- 
ness philosophie,s. 

Like  most  other  businesses, 
banks  share  their  profits  amongst 
their  shareholders—  but  those 


Every  Credit  Union  member  is 
a shareholder. 


Credit  Unions  don’t  have 
outside  investors.  Each  and 
every  member  is  a shareholder 
-and  profits  are  used  to  offer 
members  the  best  terms  and 
interest  rates  possible. 

Thai’s  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Credit  Unions  operating 
in  (Dntario  have  more  than 
tripled  their  business  volume 
since  1973. 


If  you  would  like  to  know 
more  about  Credit  Unions 
call  us  now. 

We  don’t  suggest  you  stop 
using  your  local  bank  altogether. 
But  we  do  think  you  should 
open  your  eyes  to  what  else  is 
available. 

Compare  us  product  for 
product,  service  for  service- 
we’d  love  to  see  you  as  a 
member,  not  just  a faceless 
customer. 


UNICOLL  CREDIT  UNION 

Universities  and  Colleges  Credit  Union 

245  College  Street  (at  Spadina).  Toronto  M5T  1R5 

978-5505 
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Credit  Unionsa  VTwhere  you’re  more  than  a customer,  you’re  a shareholder. 


Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 

— research  projects:  April  1. 
Parkinson  Foundation  of 

Canada  — research  grants: 
April  15. 

G.  Allan  Roeher  Institute 

— bursaries:  March  30; 
research  projects:  Aprff  30. 

Social  Sciences  & 
Humanities  Research  Coun- 
cil, Research  Communica- 
tions Division  — aid  to  occa- 
sional scholarly  conferences 
in  Canada  (July -Oct.): 

March  30; 

Strategic  Grants  Division  — 
Canadian  studies  (research 
tools),  education  and  work  in 
a changing  society  (seed 
money,  research  workshops. 


research  grants),  family  and 
socialization  of  children  (seed 
money,  research  workshops, 
research  grants),  human 
context  of  science  and 
technology  (seed  money , 
research  workshops),  man- 
aging the  organization  in 
Canada  (seed  money, 
research  workshops, 
research  grants,  research 
initiatives),  population  aging 
(research  workshops, 
research  grants,  reorienta- 
tion grants,  institutional 
grants,  research  initiatives, 
research  tools  and  facilities), 
women  and  work  (seed 
money,  research  workshops, 
research  grants):  April  1 . 


(Please  note  new  application 
forms  and  guidebooks  for  all 
SSHRC  strategic  grants  pro- 
grams are  now  available  at 
ORA.) 

Tsumura  Juntendo,  Inc.  — 
research  grants:  Aprii  1 . 
(Please  note  change.) 

U of  T,  Connaught  senior 
fellowships:  Map  15. 

(Please  note  change.) 

U of  T,  Humanities  & 

Social  Sciences  Committee  of- 
the  Research  Board  — 
grants-in-aid:  April  1 ; 
general  research  grants: 
April  15. 

U of  T — leave/non-leave 
research  grants  (in  lieu  of 
salary):  May  1. 


Ceremonial  Les  parcours 

Routes  d’honneur 


Design  competition 


The  National  Capital  Commission 
is  sponsoring  a design  competi- 
tion to  mark  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  ceremonial  route  in  Ottawa 
July  1, 1988.  All  college  and  univer- 
sity students  in  art  or  design- 
related  programs  are  eligible  to 
enter  the  competition  for  the  design 
of  a set  of  festive  banners  for  one  of 
the  major  intersections  of  the  route 
desig^nated  “visual  markers”.  The 
route,  linking  Ottawa  and  Hull, 


passes  historic  sites  associated  with 
the  fur  trade,  lumber  industry,  im- 
portant explorers  and  the  arrival  of 
immigrants;  also  situated  along  the 
promenade  are  the  Parliament 
Buildings,  the  National  Library,  the 
National  Archives  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  More  information  is  avail- 
able from  the  National  Capital  Com- 
mission, 161  Laurier  Ave.  West, 
Ottawa  KIP  6J6,  (613)  992-4401. 
The  registration  deadline  is  May  1. 


PhD  DRALS 


Please  contact  the  PhD  oral 
examination  office  at 
978-5258  for  information 
regarding  time  and  location 
for  these  listings. 

Tuesday,  March  24 

Alexander  Natanovich 
Tumanov,  Department  of 
Education,  “A  Comparative 
Analysis  of  Musico- 
Linguistic-Literary  Rela- 
tions: Structural  and 
Pedagogical  Aspects.”  Prof. 
R.  Courtney. 


Friday,  March  27 

Kaliannan  Raju,  Department 
of  Biochemistry,  “Primary 
Structures  of  Bovine 
Elastin  A,  b and  c Deduced 
from  the  Sequences  of  cDNA 
Clones.”  Prof.  R.A.  Anwar. 

Friday,  April  3 

Bryce  E.  L Weber,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science, 
“Rationality,  Democracy  and 
Critique:  Habermas’  Com- 
municative Action  Model  of 
Rationality,  Critical  Theory 
and  the  Radical  Democratic 
Dilemma.”  Prof.  C.  Bay. 


Monday,  April  6 

Bruno  Richard  Preiss, 
Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  “Data  Flow  on 
a (^eue  Machine.”  Prof. 

V.C.  Hamacher. 

Thursday,  April  9 

Ron  Gershon,  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  “The  Use 
of  Color  in  Computational 
Vision.”  Profs.  J.K.  Tsotsos 
and  A.  Jepson. 
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University  renewal:  Directions  for  change 

by  George  Cook 


A clear  statement  of  objectives  is  vital  to  the  future  of  the  University, 
President  George  Connell  says  in  Renewal  1987:  a discussion 
paper  on  the  nature  and  role  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  released 
March  19. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  University  must  be  the  aspiration  to  reach 
“the  highest  possible  level  of  intellectual  achievement”,  the  president 
says. 

“Our  objective,  individually  and  collectively,  should  be  to  find  our  ways 
to  the  pinnacle  of  Parnassus.  To  reach  the  pinnacle  a university  must 
have  a strong  sense  of  corporate  direction  and  a willingness  to  endure  a 
substantial  measure  of  pain.” 

Connell  says  he  hopes  a clear  definition  of  the  University’s  goals  will 
emerge  from  the  discussion  that  follows  the  paper’s  release.  “As  soon  as 
we  have  established  clearly  what  we  intend  to  do,  we  can  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  ensure  that  we  are  governed,  administered  and 
funded  to  get  the  next  phase  of  development  under  way,”  he  says. 

“I  have  emphasized  repeatedly  the  importance  of  defining  program 
goals  and  capacity,  of  seeking  the  best-qualified  students  to  make  use  of 
the  capacity,  and  of  maintaining  adequate  resources  to  support  the 
programs.” 

While  intended  to  set  the  agenda  for  discussion  and  to  describe 
possible  directions  for  change,  the  paper  is  not  a comprehensive  survey 
of  the  state  of  the  University,  Connell  says.  “It  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable  for  the  president  to  try  to  shape  the  mission  of  each  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s many  parts.  Each  of  the  parts  must  bear  that  responsibility 
largely  by  itself.” 

In  the  last  of  the  paper’s  seven  chapters  Connell  itemizes  the  changes 
to  which  he  is  particularly  committed.  They  include: 

• maintenance  and  improvement  of  undergraduate  programs  and  a 
redesign  of  undergraduate  programs  in  arts  and  science 


• continuing  emphasis  on  graduate  studies,  particularly  at  the  doctoral 
level 

• building  on  further  development  of  particular  strengths  in  research  in 
response  to  government  and  non-governmental  initiatives 

• diversification  through  autonomous  planning  at  the  Erindale, 
Scarborough  and  St.  George  campuses. 

Although  the  paper  does  not  contain  a detailed  description  of  the  ways 
of  paying  for  change,  it  does  present  a strategy  for  building  external 
support  for  the  University.  “Our  influence  with  governments  will  be  very 
much  increased,”  the  president  says,  “if  we  can  present  a compelling 
plan  for  the  future  to  which  all  parts  of  the  University  are  strongly 
committed.” 

Governments  appear  to  have  rediscovered  the  importance  of  the  uni- 
versities, the  president  says;  1987  may  prove  to  be  a turning  point  in  the 
funding  situations. 

“The  response  of  the  University  to  the  challenge  of  the  governments 
should  be  both  enthusiastic  and  persuasive.  We  should  try  to  discover  the 
extent  to  which  our  own  goals  can  be  shaped  to  conform  to  those  of  the 
governments,  and  work  to  establish  a new  relationship  which  allows  us  to 
seek  those  goals.  At  the  same  time  we  should  make  clear  that  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  new  relationship  is  maintenance  of  the  balance 
and  diversity  of  scholarship  to  which  we  are  committed.” 

The  paper  describes  Connell’s  view  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  unicameral  system  of  governance,  the  importance  of  balance  and 
diversity  in  faculty  staffing  and  the  need  for  a new  understanding  between 
the  University  and  its  administrative  staff.  In  the  course  of  its  134  pages, 
it  also  deals  with  student  life,  alumni  development,  the  maintenance  of  the 
strength  of  professional  fields  and  a variety  of  other  matters. 

The  following  pages  contain  a synopsis  of  the  major  issues  dealt  witn 
in  the  president’s  renewal  paper. 


education 


Undergraduate 

The  University  should  renew  its  com- 
mitment to  undergraduate  educa- 
tion by  redesigning  programs  in  arts 
and  science,  Connell  says. 

The  design  of  new  programs  is  a 
matter  for  faculty  in  the  arts  and 
science  departments,  the  president 
says.  However,  the  renewal  paper 
includes  a suggestion  of  general 
characteristics. 

The  new  programs  should  be  multi- 
disciplinary, based  on  educational  objec- 
tives that  would  take  account  of  both 
individual  and  societal  interests.  Some 
would  be  designated  as  “the  highest 
pinnacle  of  undergraduate  achieve- 
ment”, others  would  give  special  weight 
to  disciplines  rarely  found  at  other  in- 
stitutions. The  potential  contribution  of 
professional  faculties  to  the  arts  and 
science  programs  would  be  considered. 

The  programs  would  include  a 
breadth  of  disciplines'  in  the  early 
stages;  in  the  later  years  they  could  con- 
tinue to  encourage  breadth  or  become 
more  specialized.  “Thinking  about  pro- 
grams and  educational  objectives  strict- 
ly within  disciplinary  boundaries  is 
likely  to  be  conservative,”  the  president 
says.  “Educational  objectives  with 
breadth  of  perspective  are  more  likely 
to  emerge  from  wider  consultation  and 
planning  of  programs.” 

He  suggests  that  special  emphasis  be 
given  to  four-year  programs  and  that 
students  be  required  to  apply  for 
specific  programs  upon  admission. 

“The  choice  of  a particular  program 
stream  . . . need  not  be  confining,  either 
in  terms  of  intellectual  breadth  or  in 
terms  of  future  academic  choices,”  he 
says.  Prospective  students  would  be 
presented  with  clear  opportunities  and 
responsibilities.  Program  selection 
would  facilitate  academic  counselling 
and  provide  signposts  for  further 
choices. 

In  addition,  program  selection  upon 
admission  would  allow  arts  and  science 
to  plan  capacity  and  distribute  teaching 
responsibilities  more  evenly,  thus 
eliminating  the  need  for  restrictions  on 
access  to  courses  at  the  upper  levels. 
The  college  programs,  mainly 


multidisciplinary,  should  continue 
whatever  new  cmricular  structures 
emerge.  In  addition,  a case  might  be 
made  for  special  programs  to  accom- 
modate students  who  wish  to  enter  the 
faculties  of  medicine  and  law.  Those 
who  don’t  make  a prior  choice  to  enter 
these  programs  would  be  advised  to 
complete  degree  programs  before 
seeking  admission. 

The  concern  for  literacy  must  be  re- 
inforced in  all  of  the  University’s  divi- 
sions, the  renewal  paper  says.  However, 
no  single  faculty  or  department  should 
be  expected  to  shoulder  the  burden  for 
the  entire  institution.  “Every  faculty 
member  has  a duty  to  be  a model  expo- 
nent and  critic  of  language  skills.” 

Not  only  must  the  University  help 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  im- 


prove the  teaching  of  language  skills  by 
carrying  out  research  in  the  field,  it 
must  study  its  own  pedagogical  practice 
to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  univer- 
sity teachers. 

The  University  should  pay  more  at- 
tention to  its  capacity  for  full  and  part- 
time  undergraduates  and  graduate 
students  on  its  three  campuses.  While 
graduate  enrolment  is  somewhat  below 
planned  levels,  full-time  undergraduate 
enrolment  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  on  the  St.  Gleorge  campus  ex- 
ceeds capacity  as  defined  in  enrolment 
policy  by  about  eight  percent. 

“A  case  could  be  made,  then,  for 
reduction  of  enrolment  in  arts  and 
science  on  the  St.  George  campus  and 
an  increase  in  graduate  enrolment  to 
adjust  enrolment  to  present  targets  or 


beyond.” 

The  balance  between  full-time  and 
part-time  undergraduate  enrolment  re- 
quires further  study,  the  president  says. 
He  suggests  the  issue  of  capacity  for 
part-time  students,  specifically  those  in 
the  adult  education  category,  be  ad- 
dressed in  concert  with  other  post- 
secondary institutions  in  Toronto. 

The  University  should  take  steps  to 
ensure  substantial  representation  from 
students  outside  Toronto,  Ontario  and 
Canada.  Although  admission  would  con- 
tinue to  be  based  on  merit,  target 
ranges  should  be  established  to  guide 
the  recruitment  of  students.  Twelve  to 
18  percent  of  full-time  undergraduates 
could  be  recruited  from  provinces  other 
than  Ontario,  and  three  to  seven  per- 
cent from  outside  Canada. 
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STEVE  BEHAL 


ROBERT  LANSOALE 


Graduate 

studies 

Given  increasing  demand  for  admis- 
sion to  graduate  programs,  some 
available  capacity  and  the  University’s 
high  standing  among  research  institu- 
tions, steps  should  be  taken  to  increase 
enrolment  in  the  doctoral  stream  by 
about  500  students,  the  president  says. 

However,  increased  enrolment 
depends  on  “appropriate  trade-offs 
elsewhere’’  and  on  obtaining  a 
reasonable  level  of  financial  support  for 
students,  particularly  those  in  the 
research  streams.  “Enrolment  in 
graduate  studies  in  the  doctoral  stream 
will  be  limited  by  the  total  level  of  finan- 
cial support  available  to  students  from 
both  the  University  and  external 
sources,’’  the  renewal  paper  says. 

Stipends  alone  for  500  more  students 
would  cost  about  $5  million.  There  is 
little  likelihood  formula  funding  would 
be  adequate  or  that  the  expense  could 
be  met  by  reallocation  within  the  Uni- 
versity’s current  operating  budget. 
However,  Connell  suggests  four  possi- 
ble sources  of  funds  for  graduate  stu- 
dent support  — the  government,  private 
corporations,  a University  endowment 
fund  and  external  student  awards. 

The  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments should  be  encouraged  to  help  the 
University  meet  the  increased  demand 
for  its  graduate  programs,  many  of 
which  are  unique  in  the  province.  The 
University  must  make  the  case  for 
increased  bursary  support  for  graduate 
students,  the  president  says. 

The  case  for  U of  T’s  special  role  in 
graduate  studies  in  Ontario  must  be 
consistent.  It  cannot  claim  to  be  a 
leading  international  centre  at  the  doc- 
toral level  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain a number  of  fields  with  no  pro- 
grams beyond  the  first  degree . 

“A  reasonable  and  consistent  objec- 
tive would  be  to  move  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  establish  programs  at  the 
doctoral  level  in  all  fields  in  which  we 
have  a strong  academic  base,’’  the  presi- 
dent says.  If  the  University  finds  it  is 
unable  to  establish  graduate  programs 
in  particular  fields,  it  should  withdraw 
from  them  and  clear  a path  for  other 
Ontario  universities. 

Private  corporations  show  “great 
potential’’  for  increased  assistance  and 
the  trend  should  be  encouraged.  The 
University  itself  should  adopt  both  a 
long  and  short-term  strategy  in  support 
of  graduate  programs.  It  could  direct 
some  unallocated  and  discretionary 
funds  from  research  activities  to 
graduate  student  support  and,  over 
time,  establish  a $20  million  endow- 
ment, to  yield  $1  million  a year  in 
scholarships. 

Students  who  have  won  or  are  likely 


Campus  by  campus 
planning 


Faculty 

The  University  must  continue  tt 
attract  young  faculty  members 
especially  women,  and  to  safeguard  it 
tradition  of  excellence,  the  renewal 
paper  says. 

“Our  senior  academic  administrators, 
our  Governing  Council  and  our  patron 
(particularly  our  governments)  shar! 
the  responsibility  of  ensuring  that  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  are  at  least  as  attractive  to 
highly  qualified  faculty  as  those  pre 
vailing  in  leading  institution 
elsewhere,’’  Connell  says. 

The  best  faculty  will  be  attracted  to 
the  University  and  its  departments  by 
a first-rate  library,  good  colleagues, 
students  and  administrative  staff,  a 
reasonable  balance  between  teaching 
and  research,  adequate  offices, 
laboratories  and  classrooms,  reasonable 
academic  policies  and  competitive 
compensation. 

The  president  reasserts  the  impor- 
tance to  the  faculty  of  its  tradition  of 
excellence.  “No  university  which  does 
not  have  it  can  acquire  it,  except  by 
patient  building  through  several  genera- 
tions. In  a University  which  has  the 
tradition  it  must  be  preserved.” 
Because  many  of  the  things  that  at- 
tract good  faculty  cost  money,  the  Uni- 
versity’s first  concern  must  be  to  ensure 
that  “the  flow  of  revenue  is  adequate  to 
match  reasonably  well  the  claims  made 
on  it”.  Teaching  staff  themselves  have 
an  important  role  to  play  in  determining 


The  time  has  come  to  make  a strong 
commitment  to  campus  by  campus 
planning,  Connell  says.  “By  this  I mean 
planning  for  the  academic  and  physical 
development  of  each  of  the  three 
campuses  as  though  each  were  indepen- 
dent of  the  others.” 

With  clear  guidelines  and  appropriate 
administrative  and  governing  struc- 
tures, the  Erindale,  Scarborough  and 
St.  George  campuses  will  each  have  the 
ability  to  plan  independently.  The  Uni- 
versity will  review  and  approve  the 
plans  and  programs  developed,. 

Although  the  three-campus  venture 
can  be  counted  a success,  the  University 
has  never  fully  come  to  terms  with  its 
dispersion.  ‘The  roles  of  the  depart- 
ment in  planning  at  Scarborough  and 
Erindale  have  been  highly  problem- 
atical. In  future,  while  departmental 
interests  should  be  taken  into  account, 
“the  dominant  role  in  academic  plan- 
ning will  rest  with  the  respective 


to  win  external  awards  should  be 
recruited  and  the  University  should  en- 
courage students  and  their  department 
to  seek  external  support. 

“The  ultimate  goal  to  which  these  pro- 
posals are  directed  is  to  ensure  the 
greatest  possible  strength  and  effec- 
tiveness of  our  graduate  programs,”  the 
president  says. 

U of  T spends  about  $21.5  million  in 
support  of  graduate  students;  external 
awards  amount  to  approximately  $11 
million. 


campuses”. 

The  establishment 
of  a St.  George 
campus  council 
should  be  considered 
during  the  current 
review  of  University 
governance,  Connell 
says.  It  would  play  a 
planning  role 
parallel  to  that  of 
the  Erindale  and 
Scarborough  Col- 
lege councils. 

However,  plan- 
ning and  administra- 
tion of  graduate  pro- 
grams would  remain 
a three-campus  ac- 
tivity. “It  is  simply 
not  conceivable  or  desirable  in  the 
short  run  that  each  campus  should 
have  independent  graduate  study 
programs.” 

In  addition  to  greater  campus 
autonomy,  Connell  recommends  that 
undergraduate  enrolment  on  one  or 
both  of  the  suburban  campuses  be 
increased  to  the  capacity  projected 
when  they  were  built  — provided  funds 
for  new  building  can  be  found.  Under- 
graduate enrolment  on  the  St.  George 
campus  is  already  about  eight  percent 
above  capacity  and  should  be  somewhat 
reduced,  the  president  says. 

The  original  plans  for  Erindale  and 
Scarborough  called  for  5,000  full-time 
students  each.  However,  neither 
building  program  was  completed,  and 
today  Erindale  has  3,374  full-time  and 
1,514  part-time  students,  Scarborough 
3,441  and  1,363. 

Careful  study  is  necessary  to  define 
new  enrolment  targets  for  under- 
graduate programs  on  each  of  the  three 
campuses  and  for  University-wide 
graduate  studies.  U of  T’s  decisions  on 
enrolment  will  effect  other  Ontario  uni- 
versities. “It  is  therefore  desirable,  even 
obligatory,  that  other  universities  be 
consulted  in  the  course  of  these 
deliberations.” 


With  respect  to  professional  pro- 
grams, the  renewal  paper  recommends 
a province-wide  study  of  enrolment.  “If 
adjustments  in  enrolment,  either  up- 
wards or  downwards,  are  clearly  in- 
dicated, the  University  of  Toronto 
should  be  prepared  to  make  an  ap- 
propriate response,  in  concert  with 
other  universities.”  Strong  government 
leadership  will  be  necessary  to  ensure 
concerted  change  happens  in  a construc- 
tive way,  Connell  says. 
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the  distribution  of  faculty,  levels  of  com- 
pensation and  the  quality  of  the  working 
environment,  the  president  says. 

The  renewal  paper  deals  at  some 
length  with  the  need  to  recruit  young 
faculty,  especially  women,  and  to  plan 
for  the  next  decade,  when  40  percent  of 
the  tenured  staff  will  retire.  “Unless  the 
recruitment  of  young  faculty  anticipates 
this  period,”  Connell  says,  “the  Univer- 
sity will  be  faced  with  the  need  for 
massive  replacement  of  staff  in  intense 
competition  with  other  universities 
facing  the  same  problem.” 

Several  bridging  programs  are 
already  in  place,  but  budget  pressures 
continue  to  make  it  difficult  for  some 
departments  to  add  younger  colleagues 
to  their  ranks. 

“The  willingness  of  faculty  to  con- 
tinue their  service  to  the  University 


beyond  normal  retirement  age  could 
help  alleviate  the  problem,”  the  presi- 
dent adds. 

While  women  continue  to  be  under- 
represented among  tenured  and  tenure - 
stream  staff  “there  is  now  a determina- 
tion, widely  shared  among  academic 
administrators,  to  accelerate  our  rate  of 
progress  in  dealing  with  this  critical 
issue.” 

The  paper  includes  a defence  of 
tenure  and  a description  of  the  academic 
and  social  responsibilities  it  entails.  “1 
believe  this  policy  is  a cornerstone  fun- 
damental to  the  university,”  the  presi- 
dent says.  “If  we  are  to  prevent  erosion 
of  the  principles  of  tenure,  we  must  be 
assiduous  in  applying  the  prescribed 
standards  and  procedures.  The  best 
public  defence  of  tenure  is  evidence  that 
it  helps  to  build  a stronger  university.” 


Admiidstrative  staff 


The  University  requires  a fresh  set  of 
understandings  with  its  non- 
unionized  administrative  staff,  the 
president  says. 

Such  a charter  would  be  based  on  a 
recognition  that  the  staff  is  “integral  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  University’s 
primary  missions  of  teaching  and 
research”  and  that  supervisors  have  a 
responsibility  to  manage  staff  well. 

The  institution  must  support  a com- 
munications system  that  will  seek 
employees’  advice  on  developments 
affecting  them  and  keep  them  abreast  of 
developments,  the  president  says.  Net- 
works for  consultation  should  be  ex- 
panded to  involve  staff  in  policy  for- 
mulation and  program  development. 

The  University  should  remain  com- 
mitted to  a competitive  salary  and 
benefits  program,  responsive  to  employ- 
ment equity  for  women  and  to  a rela- 
tionship with  the  University  of  Toronto 
Staff  Association  based  on  mutual  trust, 
cooperation  and  consultation,  rather 
than  confrontation. 

Because  many  supervisors  are 
academics  on  short-term  assignment, 
responsibility  for  relations  with  the  staff 
has  devolved  on  the  central  administra- 
tion, the  president  says.  The  University 
will  continue  to  take  steps  to  reverse  the 
trend  to  centralization  by  moving  per- 
sonnel professionals  to  the  faculties  and 
divisions. 

Many  of  the  University’s  3,800  non- 
unionized  staff  enjoy  their  work  in  the 
academic  environment.  “At  the  same 
time,”  the  president  says,  “it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  a strong  current  of 
discontent  . . . which  is  not  confined  to 


any  particular  sector  of  the  University.” 

Discontent  is  the  result  of  the  in- 
securities created  by  underfunding.  The 
number  of  budget-supported  staff  has 
been  reduced  by  about  145  full-time 
equivalents  since  1981.  “Remaining 
staff  have  shouldered  the  burden  as  ad- 
ditional workload,”  the  president  says. 

Grant -supported  staff  have  experi- 
enced heightened  uncertainties  and  less 
job  security  as  government  grants  for 
research  have  dwindled.  In  addition, 
lack  of  funds  have  curtailed  the  Univer- 
sity’s ability  to  provide  the  career 
development  programs  taken  for 
granted  in  other  large  organizations. 

“The  attitudes  and  conduct  of  some 
faculty  not  infrequently  induce  feelings 
of  ‘second-class  status’  among  the  ad- 
ministrative staff,”  Connell  says.  And 
the  existence  of  a Memorandum  of 
Agreement  with  the  faculty  association 
has  heightened  the  contrast  between 
academic  and  administrative  staff. 

“Provision  for  third-party  arbitration 
in  the  faculty  memorandum  has  the 
potential  to  bring  about  a perception  of 
inequity.  The  University  has  taken  the 
view  that  compensation  levels  for 
academic  and  administrative  staff 
should  be  based  upon  considerations 
specific  to  each  group,  and  should  not  be 
tied  together.” 

The  University  has  had  only  one 
strike  since  the  first  campus  union  was 
formed  40  years  ago.  This  is  due  to  the 
University’s  policy  of  developing  wage 
and  benefit  programs  that  compare  well 
with  those  offered  elsewhere  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  Connell  says. 


Governance 


While  the  unicameral  system  of 
governance  has  strengths,  the 
president  says,  it  also  has  serious 
weaknesses.  The  question  facing  Gov- 
erning Council  and  the  University  com- 
munity is  whether  the  weaknesses  are 
inherent  in  the  structure  itself  or  derive 
from  circumstances  that  can  be 
changed. 

The  report  of  Professor  Edward 
Stansbury  (see  story  page  one),  commis- 
sioned by  the  Governing  Council  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  in  January  to  study 
perceptions  of  the  effectiveness  of 
Council,  may  lead  to  proposals  for 
change,  Connell  writes. 

“The  central  issue  is  whether  the 
system  of  governance  enables  the  uni- 
versity to  determine  its  appropriate 
mission  and  to  fulfil  that  mission  as 
effectively  as  possible  in  a harmonious 
and  equitable  environment.” 
Unicameralism  has  four  important 
strengths,  Connell  says.  It  eliminates 
ambiguities  with  regard  to  the  respec- 
tive powers  and  responsibilities  of  the 
board  of  governors  and  the  senate;  it 
ensures  that  each  constituency  of  the 
University  will  be  represented  and  that 
individual  representatives  will  have 
equal  standing  on  Council ; it  is  able  to 
fulfil  the  statutory  responsibilities  set 
out  in  the  University  of  Toronto  Act, 
and  it  has  been  able  to  attract  exem- 
plary councillors  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  their  constituents. 

A major  weakness  of  unicameralism  is 
its  ineffectiveness  as  an  instrument  of 
public  accountability. 

“The  Governing  Council  is  seriously 
disabled  in  this  respect,”  Connell  says. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  establish  Council’s 
credibility  with  critics,  given  its  struc- 
ture of  composition.  “This  is  particular- 
ly harmful  when  external  authorities  ap- 
pear to  wish  to  circumscribe  more  tight- 
ly the  autonomy  of  the  University.  The 
ability  to  offer  a credible  account  of  our 
own  policies  and  activities  is  now  more 
important  than  ever . ” 

Only  24  of  Council’s  50  members 
represent  the  external  community.  Ex- 
ternal representatives  are  sometimes 
less  familiar  with  some  issues  than 
internal  representatives  and  are  not 
accepted  as  Council  members  in  full 
standing.  Public  accountability  is  not 
well  served,  Connell  says,  by  the 
“inherent  dynamic  within  the  Council’s 
membership  at  large  which  unconscious- 
ly relegates  some  issues  to  particular 
constituencies  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  all  members  of  the  Council  are 
equally  accountable  for  its  actions,  and 
that  all  members  may  have  useful  con- 
tributions to  make  on  those  issues.” 
Many  faculty  members  lack  confi- 
dence in  Governing  Council’s  ability  to 


set  policy  on  academic  and  other 
matters.  “There  appears  to  be  no  simple 
way  to  resolve  this  problem  within  the 
existing  statutory  framework,”  Connell 
says.  Elsewhere,  decisions  of  academic 
See  GOVERNANCE : Page  12 

Research 

The  emergence  of  a focussed  research 
strategy  is  essential  to  the  Univer- 
sity’s success,  the  president’s  renewal 
paper  says. 

While  such  a strategy  should  respect 
the  integrity  of  the  traditional  discip- 
lines — “for  it  is  only  through  the  rigo’ir 
required  by  adherence  to  disciplinary 
standards  that  scientific  progress  can  be 
extracted  from  the  chaos  of  random 
thought  and  experimentation”  — it 
must  also  build  bridges  between  them  in 
the  form  of  centres,  institutes,  formal 
colloquia  and  research  programs. 

There  must  be  a realization  among 
researchers  of  the  advantages  of  focus. 
The  University  needn’t  conduct 
research  across  the  whole  spectrum  of 
activity.  “It  is  necessary  only  that  we 
tackle  questions  of  significance  and  that 
what  we  do,  we  do  well,”  Connell  says. 

“Our  objective  must  be  to  achieve  an 
environment  for  research  that  is  con- 
ducive to  productive  discovery.  ... 
Since  discovery  is  an  activity  in  which, 
by  definition,  the  future  is  uncertain,  an 
efficient  environment  must  be  adminis- 
tratively and  financially  flexible  and 
provide  an  opportunity  for  rapid  re- 
arrangement of  research  programs.” 
Linkages  between  disciplines  should 
be  combined  with  linkages  to  other  uni- 
versities and  to  business.  “To  benefit 
fully  from  the  international  linkages 
that  are  made  possible  through  our  best 
researchers,  the  University  itself  should 
help  provide  institutional  channels 
through  which  international  contacts 
can  be  made  and  maintained.” 

While  funding  from  governments  and 
government  agencies  is  likely  to  remain 
low,  the  University  can  improve  its 
situation  internally  by  more  clearly 
identifying  and  managing  money  in- 
tended specifically  for  research. 

Despite  a difficult  situation,  the  work 
of  persuading  government,  industry  and 
others  of  the  importance  of  research  will 
continue.  “We  must  commit  much 
effort  to  finding  our  prospective  patrons 
and  gaining  their  interest  and  support 
for  our  work.  Chief  among  the  patrons 
must  be  the  Government  of  Canada  and 
the  Government  of  Ontario. 

Connell  cites  the  provincial  Centres  of 
Excellence  program,  in  which  the  Uni- 
See  RESEARCH : Page  12 
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Governance 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

senates  are  viewed  as  the  definitive  ex- 
pression of  the  faculty’s  views.  “There 
is  no  body  or  group  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  which  fulfils  this  expectation.’’ 

Lack  of  confidence  in  the  treatment  of 
academic  matters  by  Council  has  shaped 
the  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
between  the  University  and  the  faculty 
association,  the  president  writes.  The 
memorandum  limits  Council’s  powers 
under  the  University  of  Toronto  Act 
relating  to  appointments,  tenure,  pro- 
motion and  other  matters. 

The  points  of  contact  between  Council 
and  the  community  are  fewer  in  number 
than  in  a bicameral  system.  Unicamer- 
alism confers  great  authority  and 
responsibility  on  the  president,  who  acts 
as  the  main  conduit  for  information, 
advice  and  the  flow  of  legislation  to 
Council.  However,  the  “lack  of  mean- 
ingful rapport’’  between  Governing 
Council  and  the  University  community 
limits  the  effectiveness  of  the  president 
and  other  members  of  the  centraj  ad- 
ministration, Connell  says. 

In  a bicameral  system  the  senate  can 
make  policy  in  which  the  community  has 


Oscar 

nominee 


Uof  T will  be  behind  the  scenes  at  this 
year’s  Academy  Awards,  to  be 
announced  in  Hollywood  March  30.  Bill 
Reeves,  a graduate  of  the  computer 
science  department,  is  the  technical 
director/producer  of  Luxo  Jr.,  one  of 
the  nominees  for  best  animated  short 
film. 

Reeves  obtained  his  MSc  in  1976  and 
his  PhD  in  1980,  both  from  U of  T. 
Professor  Ron  Baecker  was  Reeves’ 
thesis  supervisor. 

Reeves,  who  works  in  San  Rafael, 
California  for  Pixar , the  computer  com- 
pany that  produced  the  film,  has  been 
chosen  along  with  animator  John 
Lasseter  to  attend  the  awards 
ceremony  to  represent  the  many  people 
who  worked  on  Luxo  Jr. 

Animation  for  the  90-second  film 
showing  two  Luxo  lamps  playing  catch 
was  generated  by  computer  graphics. 
Tirm  has  said  the  film  “manages  to 
charge  two  perfectly  realistic  desk 
lamps  with  the  emotional  intensity  of  a 
father-son  relationship.” 


The  Research  Board  has  recently 
been  invited  by  the  vice-president 
(research)  to  offer  its  comments  and  ad- 
vice on  the  proposed  revisions  to  the 
Connaught  Fund  terms  of  reference 
and  to  offer  comment  on  any  other 
aspect  of  the  Connaught  program  for 
the  information  and  guidance  of  the 
Connaught  Committee.  A task  force 
composed  of  members  of  the  Research 
Board  has  been  struck  to  carry  out  this 
review.  The  task  force  will  make  its 
report  to  the  Research  Board  May  6. 
The  conclusions  of  the  Research  Board 


confidence  and  do  so  in  a way  that  does 
not  draw  excessively  on  the  energy  and 
mediating  ability  of  administrators. 

“Such  mediation  is  often  time- 
consuming  and  sometimes  unproduc- 
tive,” the  president  writes. 

If  the  unicameral  system  is  perceived 


Research 

Continued  from  Page  11 

versity  has  collaborated  with  several 
other  Ontario  universities  in  a number 
of  proposals,  as  an  example  of  research 
cooperation  among  Ontario  institutions. 

U of  T should  continue  to  take  the 
lead  in  assessing  the  need  for  the  large 
scale  facilities  needed  for  advanced 
research.  However,  the  burden  of  sup- 


Renewal 

Continued  from  Page  1 

than  University-wide  three-campus 
planning,  is  necessary  to  ensure  ex- 
cellence in  all  locations. 

With  regard  to  academic  appoint- 
ments, for  example,  the  campus  voice 
should  be  the  dominant  one.  “Appoint- 
ments would  be  a matter  of  consultation 
with  the  departments,  but  the  campus 
would  ultimately  make  its  own  choice. 
Erindale  might  have  quite  specific 
reasons  for  appointing  economists  with 
a certain  expertise  redundant  of  exper- 
tise on  the  St.  George  campus.  That 
would  be  Erindale ’s  choice.” 

Greater  campus  autonomy  will  not 
lead  to  the  creation  of  three  separate  in- 
stitutions, he  said.  “Scarborough  and 
Erindale  provide  an  experience  that 
other  Ontario  universities  of  com- 
parable size  don’t  offer,  simply  because 
they  are  part  of  U of  T.  They  have 
strong  roles  in  graduate  studies;  I think 
they  would  want  to  maintain  that 
distinctiveness  in  future . ” 

If  a decision  were  made  to  increase 
plant  and  capacity  on  one  or  both  of  the 
suburban  campuses  — a possibility 
raised  by  the  renewal  paper  — the 
capital  cost  would  have  to  be  borne 
largely  by  the  province.  Proposals  for 
expansion  submitted  to  the  government 
would  be  based  on  enrolment  projec- 
tions and  demographic  data  for  the 
areas  Erindale  and  Scarborough  serve. 

“In  both  cases  the  argument  for  ex- 
pansion would  have  to  be  rooted  in  the 
geographic  area.  Not  that  I think  either 
campus  should  be  restricted  in  any  way, 
but  it  seems  reasonable  that  at  least 
through  1990  most  of  the  students  at 
Erindale  and  Scarborough  will  come 
from  a 20  mile  radius  of  the  campuses,” 
Connell  said. 

The  other  factor  crucial  to  the  success 
of  the  suburban  campuses  in  building 
enrolment  will  be  the  capacities  of  other 
universities,  especially  York,  Guelph, 
McMaster  and  Waterloo.  “I  think  we 
are  drawing  into  closer  relationships 
with  other  universities  in  a number  of 
respects  and  I’m  sure  that  will  affect 
Scarborough  and  Erindale,  just  as  it 
does  St.  George.” 

The  president  said  the  fundamental 


will  then  be  relayed  to  the  Connaught 
Committee  for  its  next  meeting  later 
that  month.  It  would  be  helpful  to  the 
task  force  to  have  input  from  the 
University  community  on  the  proposed 
revised  terms  of  reference,  as  well  as 
the  current  and  prospective  uses  to 
which  the  fund  is  or  might  be  put.  Writ- 
ten submissions,  which  will  be  held  in 
confidence,  should  be  received  by  Judith 
Chadwick,  assistant  to  the  Research 
Board,  room  133S,  Simcoe  Hall,  by  no 
later  than  April  3. 


to  be  ineffective,  the  paper  says,  the 
perception  will  be  self-fulfilling  to  some 
degree.  Many  people  who  could  serve 
the  University  will  be  unwilling  to  do  so 
if  they  believe  their  contribution  is 
limited  by  the  nature  of  structures  in 
place. 


porting  such  facilities  should  be  shared 
fairly  among  participating  institutions. 

Cooperation  with  industry  should  also 
be  encouraged,  directly  and  through 
technology  transfer,  such  as  that  car- 
ried out  by  the  Innovations  Foundation. 
However,  the  University  can  expect  no 
“quick  or  inflated  financial  returns”,  the 
president  says.  “Our  returns  must  be 
measured  against  the  full  range  of  our 
mission,  and  that  mission  includes  a 
requirement  that  we  expose  and  make 
readily  available  the  results  of  our 
discoveries.” 


changes  taking  place  in  science  today 
require  a strategic  response  from  the 
University  based  on  multidisciplinary, 
inter-university  collaboration  and  the 
pooling  of  resources  to  purchase  expen- 
sive equipment. 

“In  my  own  discipline,  biochemistry, 
we’ve  come  to  the  end  of  the  analytical 
phase  in  which  we  took  cells  apart,  iden- 
tified the  components,  characterized 
them  and  tried  to  describe  the  role  they 
played  in  the  living  cell.”  The  next 
phase  involves  the  creation  of  models 
that  can  accurately  predict  cell 
behaviour  when  all  the  previously  iden- 
tified components  are  simultaneously 
present. 

“You  find  the  same  thing  in  many 
fields,  whether  you’re  looking  at  the 
economy  of  Canada  or  international 
trading  patterns,  at  weather  systems  or 
the  origin  of  galaxies.” 

The  trend  to  complex  modelling 
necessarily  entails  collaboration, 
Connell  said.  “No  one  individual  could 
have  either  the  theoretical  foundations 
or  the  practical  expertise  to  com- 
prehend a whole  field.” 

Moreover,  research  is  now  dependent 
on  costly  facilities  — supercomputers, 
slowpoke  reactors,  air  cushioned  vehicle 
tracks,  etc.  To  afford  the  new  research 
technologies,  the  University  must  make 
strategic  decisions  on  investment.  “Two 
or  three  universities  might  collaborate 
on  a major  installation  or  project,”  he 
added. 

The  need  for  greater  planning  and 
cooperation  will  place  greater  emphasis 
on  research  administration.  “These 
kinds  of  undertakings  are  such  that 
people  require  help  to  bring  them  off. 
They  need  the  University  to  work  out 
the  ways  and  means.” 

The  lack  of  government  financial  sup- 
port remains  a serious  constraint  on  the 
research  enterprise.  “I  think  our 
governments,  particularly  the  federal 
one,  have  a very  serious  problem.  We’re 
clearly  not  competitive  now  in  levels  of 
support.”  Nevertheless,  the  University 
should  continue  to  take  advantage  of 
government  initiatives,  where  they  are 
consonant  with  the  University’s  inter- 
ests, Connell  said.  “This  puts  a great 
deal  of  pressure  on  the  University  — 
particularly  on  its  leadership  — not  only 
to  identify  these  initiatives,  but  to 
encourage  those  that  are  particularly 
appropriate.” 

'The  provincial  plan  for  Centres  of  Ex- 
cellence is  one  such  beneficial  program, 
the  president  said.  “It  allows  us  a large 
measure  of  self-determination  in  the 
way  we  frame  proposals.  We’re  cer- 
tainly accountable  for  meeting  objec- 
tives, but  they  are  objectives  we  devise 
ourselves.  I find  that  pattern  very 
acceptable.” 

Other  aspects 

The  president  also  commented  on 
several  other  issues: 

• Administrative  staff:  “I  think  it  would 
be  useful  for  the  University  to  draw 
together  its  personnel  policies  in  a 
declarative  statement  for  which  it  would 
be  accountable,  a statement  of  prin- 
ciples that  would  guide  the  formulation 
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Artifacts 

taken 

from  display 

Two  artifacts  have  been  removed 
from  a display  of  19th  century 
acoustic  apparatus  in  the  lobby  of  the 
McLennan  Physics  Building.  The  arti- 
facts — a wooden  pipe  and  an  acoustics 
“turbine”  — were  taken  from  a collec- 
tion of  Rudolph  Koenig’s  accoustical  ap- 
paratus, installed  in  the  lobby  three 
years  ago.  The  physics  department 
would  appreciate  the  return  of  the  ar- 
tifacts (on  a no  questions  asked  basis)  or 
information  about  their  whereabouts. 
The  department  office  is  in  room  328, 
telephone  978-2936. 


of  policies  and  their  administration.  I 
hope  that  would  be  constructive  arid 
reassuring  to  employees.”  However,  he 
does  not  believe  a memorandum  of 
agreement  with  the  staff,  similar  to  the 
one  governing  the  relationship  with  the 
faculty,  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
University.  “It  can  introduce  con- 
straints and  difficulties  in  the  rela- 
tionship which  are  unnecessary  and 
undesirable.” 

• Faculty  compensation:  “We’re  com- 
mitted to  formal  collective  bargaining 
with  the  faculty ...  I would  frankly 
welcome  an  opportunity  at  some  point 
to  deal  with  issues  of  compensation  in  a 
public  way,  but  I’m  not  sure  that  will  be 
possible.  Certainly  the  faculty  associa- 
tion has  consistently  taken  the  position 
that  all  such  discussions  should  be  in  the 
context  of  a formal  bargaining  relation- 
ship.” 

• Governance:  “If  we  really  want  to 
achieve  a much  stronger  measure  of 
public  accountability  and  strengthen  the 
trusteeship  function  of  Governing  Coun- 
cil , how  can  we  do  that  in  a unicameral 
system?  I don’t  think  there’s  any  doubt 
we  could  achieve  it  in  a bicameral 
system;  lots  of  institutions  do;  but  you 
may  pay  a price  for  it  in  terms  of  some 
of  the  features  a unicameral  govern- 
ment offers.” 


Next 

Continued  from  Page  1 

The  paper  will  spur  discussions  at  the 
planning  subcommittee  of  planning  and 
resources  concerning  a new  mission 
statement  for  the  University,  the  presi- 
dent said.  “The  formal  objectives  date 
back  to  1973  and  I’ve  long  believed  they 
need  updating.”  The  matter  has  been 
before  the  subcommittee,  but  discussion 
was  postponed  in  anticipation  of  the 
renewal  paper. 

The  review  of  governance  depends  on 
the  view  Governing  Council  takes  of  the 
report  on  the  subject  by  Professor 
Edward  Stansbury  of  McGill  Univer- 
sity. The  report  is  being  released  today. 

The  president  said  he  hopes  the  en- 
suing discussions  will  lead  to  a new 
definition  of  the  role  of  the  central  ad- 
ministration. “I  don’t  think  I’d  describe 
myself  as  a centralist  or  a supporter  of 
complete  decentralization.  It’s  a matter 
of  finding  the  right  balance.  It’s  possible 
we  have  too  much  control  now  at  the 
centre.” 

The  divisions  will  be  responsible  for 
defining  their  particular  missions  in 
light  of  the  unifying  concept  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Connell  said.  “I  like  to  think 
those  at  the  centre  would  be  seen  to  be 
supportive,  here  to  help,  to  provide 
whatever  services  assist  the  parts  of  the 
University  to  do  their  jobs  better.  At  the 
centre  I emphasize  strategy,  concep- 
tualization and  accountability.  The  Uni- 
versity must  be  accountable  for  what’s 
happening  in  all  its  parts.  But  I de- 
emphasize  detailed  planning  and 
control.” 


U of  T profs  bring  Bergman  to  Stratford 

by  Patrick  Donohue 


Although  Ingmar  Bergman  is  argu- 
^ably  the  world’s  greatest  living  film 
director,  important  aspects  of  the  man 
and  his  work  have,  until  recently, 
remained  little  known  to  North 
Americans.  Two  U of  T professors  are, 
however,  raising  the  curtain  on  a more 
detailed  portrait  of  Bergman . 

The  opening  night  production  at 
Stratford’s  Avon  Theatre  on  June  2 will 
be  a performance  of  a translation  by 
Professors  Frederick  and  Lise-Lone 
Marker  of  Nora,  Bergman’s  adaptation 
of  Henrik  Ibsen’s  Doll’s  House.  Cur- 
rently, their  translation  of  Julie,  the 
Bergman  version  of  Strindberg’s  Miss 
Julie  is  playing  in  Philadelphia,  where  it 
ends  a seven-week  run  April  19. 

But  to  speak  of  the  Markers  as 
Bergman  translators  gives  little  indica- 
tion of  their  involvement  with  the 
famous  director. 

The  Markers  first  met  Bergman  in 
1979  while  they  were  preparing  a study  ^ 
of  his  work  to  be  published  in  Theater,  a 
Yale  University  journal.  At  that  time, 
Bergman  was  in  voluntary  exile  in  West 
Germany  on  account  of  accusations  by 
Swedish  authorities  that  he  was  remiss 
in  tax  payments.  The  charges  were 
never  substantiated  and  last  year, 
Bergman,  who  is  now  69,  returned  to 
Sweden  “never  more  to  stray’’,  says 
Frederick. 

At  their  meeting  with  Bergman  in 
Munich,  the  Markers  found,  to  their 
amazement,  that  they  established  an 
instant  rapport  with  him.  They  event- 
ually sat  in  on  hundreds  of  hours  of  his 
rehearsals.  That  privilege  — granted  to 
few  people  — gave  them  a unique  under- 
standing of  his  craft.  They  have  written 
several  articles  on  Bergman  and  in  1982 
they  published  Ingmar  Bergman:  Four 
Decades  in  the  Theatre  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press),  an  examination  of  his 
productions  of  Strindberg,  Ibsen  and 
Moliere. 

In  the  process  of  preparing  that  book, 
the  Markers  became  fascinated  with  a 
three-part  theatrical  project  that 
Bergman  was  developing  to  explore  the 
roles  of  men  and  women  in  society.  In 
1981  his  adaptations  of  A Doll’s  House 
and  of  Miss  Julie  played  in  a four -hour 
production  in  Munich’s  Residenztheater 
and  a stage  version  of  Bergman’s  film 
Scenes  from  a Marriage  played  at  a 
theatre  across  the  street.  The  Markers 
published  the  scripts  for  all  three  pro- 
ductions in  Ingmar  Bergman:  A Project 
for  the  Theatre  (Frederick  Ungar 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1983). 
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emergency  orders. 

To  find  out  more  about  our  staff 
and  services,  call  Rosemary  at 

978-2007 
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Ingmar  Bergman  in  rehearsal  in  Munich. 

In  addition  to  their  translations  of 
Nora  and  Julie  and  a re-working  of 
Alan  Blair’s  translation  of  Scenes  from  a 
Marriage,  the  book  — just  published  in 
paperback  — opens  and  closes  with 
transcripts  of  two  long  conversations 
with  Bergman.  Rather  than  the  dour 
pessimist  one  might  expect  from  his 
films,  the  image  that  emerges  is  of  a 
surprisingly  light-hearted,  fun -loving 
person.  There  is  laughter  on  almost 
every  page.  “He  has  a fantastic  laugh,” 
says  Lise-Lone.  “He  is  enormously  plea- 
sant.” Her  husband  acknowledges  that 
Bergman’s  films  often  convey  a dark 
view  of  life.  “But  that’s  not  Bergman,” 
says  Frederick,  “that’s  the  films.” 

His  stage  productions  are  another 
matter.  To  date,  he  has  directed  some 
80  of  them  and  they  have  toured  widely 
throughout  Europe,  Bergman  says  that 
theatre  is  like  a loyal  wife  whereas  film 
is  an  expensive  mistress.  He  speaks  of 
the  exhausting  demands  film  makes  on 
a director  who  needs  to  be  functioning 
at  the  peak  of  his  ability  every  minute  of 
the  day.  Theatre,  however,  he  sees  as  a 
completely  “non-neurotic”  way  of  life. 
Bergman  says  that  if  he  arrives  at  the 
theatre  feeling  unwell,  he’ll  invite  the 
actors  to  go  for  a stroll  in  the  park 
instead  of  rehearsing. 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  his  rehearsals 
aren’t  intense  experiences  — even  for 
spectators  like  the  Markers.  “The  first 
thing  that  strikes  you  is  the  presence  of 
the  actor,  the  force  of  the  actor’s  face,” 
says  Frederick.  “There  is  nothing 
between  you  and  the  actor.  It’s  hard  to 
be  an  actor  for  Bergman  because  there 
is  nothing  to  hide  behind . ” 

Does  this  mean  Bergman  imposes  his 
forceful  personality  on  actors?  On  the 
contrary.  “He  draws  the  strength  out  of 
the  actor,”  says  Lise-Lone.  “He’s  a real 
Svengali.”  Frederick  elaborates;  “He 
searches  for  potentialities  in  the  actor. 
He  gives  the  actor  a choice.  If  the  actor 
can’t  make  the  choice,  Bergman  drops  it 
and  goes  on  to  something  else.” 

His  approach  to  A Doll’s  House  was  to 
cut  much  of  the  small  talk  that  was 
intended  to  make  the  play  seem  natural. 
The  elimination  of  such  detail  reduced 
the  number  of  words  by  about  30  per- 
cent. Doing  away  with  laboriously 
arranged  entrances  and  exits,  Bergman 
opted  to  have  the  actors  seated  at  the 
edge  of  the  playing  area  when  not 
involved  in  a scene.  Thus,  the  flow  from 
scene  to  scene  followed  a dream-like 
sequence  according  to  a logic  of  feeling 
rather  than  of  naturalism,  the  Markers 
explain. 

Bergman’s  adaptation  conveys  the 
essence  of  the  play,  or  a distillation  of  it, 
the  Markers  say.  The  removal  of  the 
mundane  details  of  life  in  the  1880s,  far 
from  making  the  play  abstract,  makes  it 
all  the  more  actual,  Frederick  says. 
“Once  you  take  away  all  the  clutter,  you 
have  a play  that  is  incredibly  real  and 


direct.  It’s  a brutal  confrontation.” 

But  the  Markers  take  pains  to  point 
out  that  Bergman’s  approach  to  A 
Doll’s  House  is  by  no  means  an  attempt 
to  “modernize”  Ibsen  or  to  achieve 
greater  “relevance”  for  his  play  by 
using  tricks,  as  some  directors  might, 
such  as  contemporary  dress.  Ibsen’s 
ideas  could  not  be  more  relevant  or 
modern,  the  Markers  emphasize.  His 
themes  are  so  strong  that  they  have  sur- 
vived the  naturalistic  theatrical  style 
that  was  in  vogue  in  his  day.  Stripping 
the  play  of  some  of  the  accretions  of 
fashion  shows  just  how  strong  it  is. 

Not  that  Bergman  would  perform  the 
same  kind  of  surgery  on  every  period 
play.  Some  require  different  treatment. 
For  Julie,  Bergman  cut  very  little.  He 
even  re-inserted  into  the  play  details 
that  Strindberg’s  publisher  had  per- 
suaded him  to  omit.  The  point  is  that 
every  play  requires  individual  fine- 
tuning  to  its  particular  audience 
because,  as  Bergman  is  fond  of  saying, 
the  play  must  take  place  simultaneously 
on  stage  and  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  audience.  “Theatre  is  a pact  bet- 
ween the  audience  and  the  actors,”  says 
Frederick. 

In  the  case  of  Nora,  audiences  have 
held  up  their  part  of  the  bargain  en- 
thusiastically. 'The  play  continued  in  the 
Munich  repertory  for  a year  and  a half. 
The  first  English-language  production, 
performed  in  tandem 'with  Julie,  ran  for 
seven  weeks  at  the  Pittsburgh  Public 
Theater  in  1984. 

The  Stratford  production  will  be 


directed  by  Brian  Rintoul,  director  of 
last  year’s  Henry  VIII  ai  Stratford  and 
founding  director  of  the  Gryphon 
Theatre  in  Barrie.  Lucy  Peacock,  Strat- 
ford’s Ophelia  last  year,  will  play  Nora 
and  Joe  Ziegler  will  play  Torvald.  From 
a discussion  with  Rintoul,  the  Markers 
understand  that  his  approach  to  the 
design  of  the  play  will  differ  somewhat 
from  Bergman’s.  They  believe,  though, 
that  the  Stratford  production  will  re- 
main true  to  the  spirit  of  what  Bergman 
intended. 

Although  the  Markers’  academic 
duties  do  not  involve  them  in  the  train- 
ing of  actors,  some  members  of  the 
Stratford  companies,  both  current  and 
former,  have  taken  their  courses. 
Frederick,  a professor  in  the  English 
„ department,  teaches  dramatic  literature 
? and  occasionally  offers  a seminar  on 
playwriting.  Lise-Lone,  a professor  in 
the  Graduate  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Drama,  teaches  theatre  history  as  well 
,as  occasional  courses  on  Scandinavian 
drama  and  on  the  relationship  between 
Bergman’s  films  and  his  theatre. 

The  Markers’  next  book,  to  be  pub- 
lished soon  by  Cambridge  University 
Press,  is  a study  of  how  Ibsen’s  works 
have  been  performed  from  his  own  time 
to  the  present.  Research  for  the  work, 
entitled  Ibsen’s  Lively  Art,  has  taken 
the  Markers  on  extensive  travels 
throughout  the  world,  thanks  to  grants 
from  the  Social  Sciences  & Humanities 
Research  Council.  By  digging  into  dusty 
archives  of  major  theatres  to  study 
prompt  books,  reviews  and  related 
documents,  the  Markers  are  coming  to 
appreciate  not  just  how  productions 
looked  and  sounded  but  how  they 
affected  audiences  at  different  points  in 
history. 

“A  production  has  to  be  understood  in 
terms  of  the  very  specific  performance 
values  of  its  times,”  says  Frederick. 
That’s  why  a production  that  achieved  a 
great  success  at  one  time  may  flop  a few 
years  down  the  line.  “There’s  no  resur- 
rection in  theatre,”  he  says. 

Hence  the  need  for  the  magic  that  an 
artist  like  Bergman  can  work  on  a play 
to  make  it  live  again.  Frederick  says 
Bergman  is  pleased  that  Stratford  is 
presenting  his  Nora.  Since  Bergman 
has  consistently  refused  requests  by 
theatre  companies  to  stage  adaptations 
of  his  films,  this  is  the  first  chance 
people  have  had  to  perform  works  by 
Bergman,  says  Frederick.  “It’s  the  next 
best  thing  to  getting  Ingmar  Bergman 
to  come  and  direct.” 


Recommended  dining 


dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious, 
relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo, 
and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you 
prefer.  North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  — the  service 
is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you  choose.  Five  course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  sukiyaki,  teriyaki,  shaJbu,  shabu,  or  yosermbe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table  and  consists  of 
seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main  course  is  accompanied 
by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice, 
dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Closed  Sunday. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL 
DISCOUNT  PRICES 

NOW  AVAILABLE  AT  U OF  T COMPUTER  SHOP 

(OFFER  APPLIES  TO  U OF  T STUDENTS  WITH  PROPER  U OF  T I.D.  AND  FACULTY  MEMBERS) 


TOSHIBA 


THREE 
IN-ONE 
PRINTING 


A printer  for  every 
popular  micro- 
computer and  word 
processor  — and 
every  printing  need. 


P351  with  optional  sheet  feeder. 


P351:  Toshiba’s  ultimate  business  automation  machine.  Our  136-column,  top-of-the-line 
model  is  taking  businesses  by  storm.  The  P351  delivers  optimum  speed.  It  includes  IBM® 
Graphics  Printer  and  Qume  Sprint  11  emulation,  plus  downloadable  type  fonts  and  cartridge 
type  font  capability. 


■‘m. 


V'xvcXiMfi:. 


Design  and  specifications  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Specifications 


Processor 

Memory 

Disk  Drives 

Display 


Specifications 

Keyboard 

Processor 

80C86,  running  at 
7.16  MHz  or  4.77  MHz 

Operating 

Systems 

MS-DOS  2.11  and  3.2 

Standard  Interfaces 

Memory 

640KB  RAM 

External 

Height:  2.6  inches  (6.6cm) 

Disk  Drives 

Two  3.5"  720KB  capacity 
floppy  disk  drives 

Dimensions 

Width:  12.1  inches  (30.7cm) 
Depth:  12  inches  (30.5cm) 

Options 

Display 

Keyboard 

Interfaces 

Liquid  crystal  display 

80  characters  x 25  lines 
640  X 200  pixels 

9.1  X 7.4  inches 
Orientation  adjustable 
from  0°  to  180° 

81  keys,  IBM-PC  compatible 
Parallel  printer  and  serial 

ports 

R&232C  serial 

Weight 

Power  Source 
Options 

Less  than  10  lbs  (4.5kg) 
Internal  NiCad  recharge- 
able battery  AC  adapter/ 
charger 

Internal  300/1200  bps 
Hayes-compatible 
modem 

Expansion  chassis  with  five 
IBM-compatible  slots 
External  5.25-inch  floppy 

Software 

communications 
RGB  Color  video  and 
composite 
CRT  ports 

External  floppy  disk  drive 
External  bus  connector 


Available  at 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
COMPUTER  SHOP 
214  College  Street 
M5T  3A1  (416)  586-7900 


disk  drive 

External  floppy  disk  drive  link 
Automobile  power  adapter 
Carrying  case 


Accessories 

Dimensions 

(WxHxD) 

Weight 

Power 


80286,  running  at  8 MHz 
640  Kbytes  standard;  expandable  to 
2.6  Megabytes 

One  3.5-inch  diskette  drive,  720-Kbyte 
capacity;  one  10-Megabyte  hard  disk 
Gas  plasma,  80  characters  x 25  lines, 
640  X 400  pixels 
81  keys 

RGB  colour  monitor,  parallel  printer, 
RS-232C  serial,  external  diskette  drive, 
full  IBM-compatible  I/O  bus  for 
expansion  chassis 

Internal  Hayes®-compatible  300/1200  bps 
modem 

Expansion  chassis  with  five  IBM- 
compatible  slots 
External  15-key  numeric  keypad 
Internal  1-Megabyte  memory  expansion 
board 

PC  Floppy  Link 

External  5.25-inch,  360-Kbyte  diskette 
drive 

MS-DOS®  2.11  operating  system 
GW-BASIC®  interpreter 
Diagnostics 

Power  cord,  carrying  case 
12.2"  X 3.1  "x  14.2" 

15  lbs. 

110/220  VAC  (switchable),  61-watt 


University  of  Toronto 


TOSHIBA 
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OOKS  BY  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  STAFF 


March 

Essays  on  Modern  American  Drama: 
Williams,  Miller,  Albee,  and  Shepard, 

edited  by  Dorothy  Parker  (University  of 
Toronto  Press;  xiv,  218  pages;  $25 
doth,  $12.95  paper).  Sixteen  essays 
explore  the  works  of  four  of  the  most 
celebrated  playwrights  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury: Tennessee  William,  Arthur  Miller, 
Edward  Albee,  and  Sam  Shepard. 

Benjamin  Disraeli:  Letters  1831  — 
1841,  edited  by  M.G.  Wiehe,  with  J.B. 
Conacher*,  John  Matthews  and  Mary  S. 
Millar  (University  of  Toronto  Press;  Ixx, 
458  pages;  $60).  Two  women  central  to 
Disraeli’s  life  are  his  main  corres- 
pondents in  these  500  letters:  his  sister 
and  confidente,  Sarah,  and  Mary  Anne 
Lewis,  whom  he  courted  and  married. 
The  years  covered  include  those  of  his 
first  session  in  parliament  and  first  re- 
election.  'The  volume  ends  with  his 
political  and  social  aspirations  in  apparent 
ruins  and  departure  from  England  to 
escape  possible  imprisonment  for  debt. 

Phenomenological  Hermeneutics  and 
the  Study  of  Literature,  by  Mario  J. 
Valdes  (University  of  Toronto  Press;  x, 
148  pages;  $25).  A demonstration  of  the 
full  effect  of  phenomenological 
philosophy  on  the  study  of  literature. 
Valdes  offers  a carefully  developed 
theory  and  applies  it  to  two  brief  texts. 
The  Sect  of  the  Fenix  by  Borges,  and  the 
coda  from  Octavio  Paz’s  Piedra  de  Sol. 

Jewish  Family  Issues:  A Resource 
Guide,  by  Benjamin  Schlesinger 
(Garland  Publishing,  N.Y.;  145  pages; 
$35  US).  Addressing  all  aspects  of 
Jewish  family  life,  this  guide  to  inter- 
national research  includes  an  annotated 
bibliography  covering  such  issues  as  the 
home,  marriage,  intermarriage,  sexual- 
ity, health  and  welfare,  the  Holocaust, 
death  and  mourning,  divorce,  and 
women,  as  well  as  Jewish  family  life  in 
different  times  and  places.  The  book 
includes  background  sources  and  a 
general  overview  and  provides  selected 
tables  of  demography,  a list  of  publica- 
tions in  the  bibliography  and  an  author 
index. 

Canadian  Library  Microcomputer 
Directory,  by  Tanis  Fink  and  Ellen 
Jones*  (E.  Jones  and  Associates, 
Downsview;  382  pages;  $30).  The  direc- 
tory lists  1,138  applications  using  132 
hardware  configurations  and  215  soft- 
ware packages  in  187  libraries  from 
across  Ganada.  The  main  section  of  the 
book  is  arranged  under  the  name  of  the 
library  with  seven  indexes  provided  to 
access  information  by  contact  person 
name,  province,  hardware,  software 
and  application  category. 

Improving  Classroom  Practice:  Using 
Innovation  Profiles,  edited  by  Kenneth 
A.  Leithwood*  and  Deborah  J.  Mont- 
gomery (OISE  Press;  147  pages; 
$14.50).  The  editors  use  the  profile 
method  and  provide  an  illustrated  set  of 
procedures  to  help  teachers  manage 
curricular  and  instructional  changes  and 
innovations.  The  book  is  divided  into 


three  sections:  the  first  outlines  an 
approach  to  planned  change ; the  second 
describes  procedures;  the  third  gives  six 
case  studies. 

February 

The  Lucid  Veil:  Poetic  Truth  in  the 
Victorian  Age,  by  W.  David  Shaw  (The 
Athlone  Press,  London,  co-published  by 
University  of  Wisconsin  Press;  336 
pages;  $26.50  US).  A study  of  the 
philosophic  background  of  Victorian 
poetics,  the  book  relates  the  theory  and 
practice  of  poetry  in  the  Victorian 
period  to  changing  axioms  of  knowledge 
and  perception.  It  demonstrates  that 
the  problems  we  associate  with  post- 
structuralism and  deconstruction  were 
already  understood  by  the  Victorians,  in 
the  areas  of  theology,  philosophy  and 
language. 


Catching  Up 
December 

Laws  and  Other  Worlds,  University  of 
Western  Ontario  Series  in  Philosophy  of 
Science  31,  by  Fred  Wilson  (D.  Reidel; 
XV,  328  pages).  Counterfactual  condi- 
tionals like  “if  this  glass  were  dropped, 
then  it  would  break’’  are  a puzzle 
because  like  ordinary  conditionals  they 
very  often  seem  to  be  true,  but  unlike 
ordinary  conditionals  there  cannot  be 
facts  that  make  them  true.  Some 
philosophers  argue  that  such  condi- 
tionals are  true  because  they  are  true  in 
certain  possible  but  non -actual  worlds, 
while  others  hold  that  they  are  true  only 
in  the  sense  that  they  can  be  supported 
by  statements  of  scientific  law.  This 
book  systematically  criticizes  the  former 
proposal  and  defends  the  latter  as  part 
of  a larger  defence  of  a Humean  account 
of  laws  and  causation  and  of  an  em- 
piricist philosophy  of  science. 

Ashbourn,  by  John  Reibetanz  (Vehicule 
Press;  96  pages;  $9.95).  This  collection 
of  poems  centres  on  the  changing  life  of 
a Suffolk  village.  Drawing  on  local 
records  and  transcribed  oral  history  to 
create  his  fictions,  the  author  attempts 
to  catch  something  of  the  life  of  a small 
community  as  it  emerges  through  the 
words  and  histories  of  its  people. 

January 

Microelectronic  Circuits,  second 
edition,  by  Adel  S.  Sedra  and  Kenneth 


President  George  Connell  has 
established  a search  committee  for  a 
director  of  the  School  of  Architectural 
Science  & Design.  Members  are:  Joan 
E.  Foley,  vice-president  and  provost 
(chair)]  Robin  L.  Armstrong,  dean. 


C.  Smith  (Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston, 
N.Y.;  962  pages;  four  appendixes; 
$49.85  US).  This  is  a substantially  up- 
dated edition  of  a textbook  covering  the 
core  electronics  courses  taught  to 
majors  in  electrical  and  computer  engin- 
eering. The  book  can  also  be  used  by 
engineers  wishing  to  update  their 
knowledge. 

Electron  Microscopy  in  Diagnostic 
Virology:  A Practical  Guide  and 
Atlas,  by  Frances  W.  Doane  and  Nan 
Anderson  (Cambridge  University  Press, 
N.Y.;  192  pages,  illus;  $52.50  US).  Com- 
mon and  rare;  harmless  and  deadly  — 
these  are  the  types  of  animal  viruses 
illustrated  in  this  book  of  techni(|ues  and 
identifications.  It  combines  a com- 
prehensive manual  of  laboratory  pro- 
cedures for  processing  and  examining 
clinical  specimens,  and  an  atlas  con- 
taining over  200  micrographs.  Recently 
classified  viruses  such  as  Birnaviridae, 
Uloviridae,  and  the  AIDS  virus  are 
described  in  the  atlas. 

* U of  T staff  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk  when  multiple  authorship  or 
editorship  includes  non-U  of  T staff. 


Smoking 
policy 
for  Faculty 
of  Medicine 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  will  ban 
smoking  in  seminar  rooms,  lecture 
theatres,  teaching  and  research  labs, 
meeting  rooms,  common  study  areas 
and  libraries  from  May  1 and  in  private 
offices  from  Sept.  1. 

The  policy  is  the  result  of  a long  series 
of  discussions  by  chairmen  in  the  fac- 
ulty, said  Jim  Kraemer,  chief  admin- 
istrative officer.  He  stressed  that  com- 
pliance will  be  voluntary:  “We’re  not 
going  to  have  smoking  police  running 
around  and  butting  people’s  cigarettes.’’ 
A letter  from  Dean  Fred  Lowy  an- 
nouncing the  policy  acknowledges  that 
smokers  in  the  faculty  “will  require 
encouragement  and  time  to  adjust.’’ 

A smoker  himself,  Kraemer  says  he 
will  probably  not  quit  — “but  I’ll 
certainly  stop  smoking  where  I work.” 


Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  Jack 
Diamond,  A.J.  Diamond  & Partners, 
Architects  & Planners;  Gerald  G. 
Englar,  associate  professor.  Landscape 
Architecture;  Gary  W.  Heinke,  dean. 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & Engin- 
eering; Helen  M.  Logan,  president. 
Architecture  Students’  Union;  E.  Bruce 
MacDougall,  dean.  College  of  Food  & 
Natural  Resources,  University  of 
Massachusetts;  G.  Peter  Richardson, 
principal.  University  College;  Ted  F. 
Teshima,  Moriyama  and  Teshima 
Architects;  Blanche  van  Ginkel,  pro- 
fessor, Architecture;  Louis  Vicic,  under- 
graduate student.  Landscape  Architec- 
ture; and  Stella  Gamble,  senior  adminis- 
trative officer  (secretary). 

Nominations  and  comments  are 
welcome;  these  may  be  submitted  to  the 
secretary  of  the  committee.  Office  of  the 
Vice-President  and  Provost,  Simcoe 
Hall,  or  to  any  member  of  the 
committee . 


HARCOURTS  LIMITED 


OFFICIAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ROBES 

ALL  CANADIAN  AND  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES 
26  Duncan  Street  TORONTO  (416)  977-4408 


Search  committee,  School 
of  Architectural  Science 
& Design  director 


The  glories 
of  the  cellar 


I'rom  I'VcncIi  oniiHi  s(mi|).  steamed  mussels  and 
laeos  to  a vef’cliirian  salad,  heel  honrgiiignon 
and  linmemade  ice  eream. 

|■t■nm  ajieritils  And  wine-hv-llie-glass  to  hnllles- 
()(-llie-dav  and  very  litre  seleelinns  . . 

LE 

RERDEZ-VOUS 

Kcstaiiriml  Krancai.s 
H Prince  Artluir.  Jiiniiiio.  001-0111 
1 l:.l()  ii.in.  - 2;.'10  |).ni,  — Monday  to  I'riday 
a - 1 1 :.'{()  [i  in.  — Moiidtiy  to  Saturday  |-| 


LONDON 


Fixed  Return 

from 


Open  Return  Via  the  U.S.A.  xj. 

from 


One  Way  Via  the  U.S.A 

from 


from 


AMSTERDAM 


$399 


Special  Conditions  Apply 


rUTRAVELCtlTS 

GoingYburWay! 

187  College  Street 
979-2406 


Sixth  Annual 
Anthes  Wilson  Abernethy 
Distinguished  Lecture 

Dr.  Harold  Brody 

Professor  and  Chairman,  Department  of 
Anatomical  Sciences,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Neurobiology  of  Aging,  Past  President  of 
the  Gerontological  Society  of  America,  and 
Formerly  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Journal  of 
Gerontology 

Aging  in  the 
Nervous  System: 
New  Perspectives 

Thursday,  April  9, 1987 
8:00  p.m. 

Aldwyn  B.  Stokes  Auditorium 
Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry 
250  College  Street,  Toronto 

Sponsored  by 
Programme  in  Gerontology 
University  of  Toronto 

Free  Admission  - All  Welcome 

Supported  in  part  by  a grant 
from  Anthes  Equipment 
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The  Princess  of  the 
Stars. 

Monday,  March  23 
R.  Murray  Schafer,  com- 
poser, will  present  his  work 
and  talk  about  music  and 
ecology.  Coach  House,  39A 
Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E. 

7.30  p.m. 

(McLuhan  Program) 


Computer  Conferencing 
— its  Uses  and  Its 
Possibilities. 

Tuesday,  March  2U 
Prof.  Stuart  Hunter,  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph.  Seventh  floor 
st^f  lounge,  Claude  T. 
Bissell  Building.  12  noon. 
(Cooperative  on  Information 
Technology) 


Jerusalem  in  History. 

Tuesday,  March  2U 
Prof.  Oleg  Grabar,  Harvard 
University.  Common  Room, 
Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies,  59 
Queen ’s  Park  Cres . E . 4 p .m . 
(PIMS,  Medieval  Studies, 
Middle  East  & Islamic 
Studies  and  TST) 


Integrated  Forest 
Management. 

Thursday,  March  26 
Jack  Ward  Thomas,  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  Fourth  floor 
lounge,  203  College  St. 

2 p.m. 

(Forestry) 


The  Meaning  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock. 

Thursday,  March  26 
Prof.  Oleg  Grabar,  Harvard 
University.  Theatre,  Claude 
T.  Bissell  Building.  4 p.m. 
(PIMS,  Medieval  Studies, 
Middle  East  & Islamic 
Studies,  Centre  for  Religious 
Studies  and  TST) 


Artificial  Intelligence 
and  the  Neural  Network. 

Thursday,  March  26 
Prof.  Geoffrey  Hinton, 
Departments  of  Computer 
Science  and  Psychology; 
Wiegand  Foundation,  In- 
teractions of  Mind  and  Body 
series.  Convocation  Hall. 

8 p.m. 


Maritain  and  Natural 
Law. 

Thursday,  March  26 
Prof.  Ralph  Nelson,  Univer- 
sity of  Windsor.  400  Alumni 
Hall,  St.  Michael’s  College, 
121  St.  Joseph  St.  8 to 
10  p.m. 

(St.  Michael’s  and  Canadian 
Maritain  Association) 


Speech  Synthesis: 
Automatic  Conversion 
of  English  Text  to 
Speech. 

Friday,  March  27 
Prof.  Mark  Liberman , 
AT&T-Bell  Laboratories.  110 
Ramsey  Wright  Building. 
3.30  p.m. 

(Linguistics) 


The  Literary  and  Visual 
Sources  of  the  Cam- 
posanto  Thebaid. 

Friday,  March  27 
Prof.  Barbara  Dodge,  York 
University.  Alumni  Hall,  Vic- 
toria College.  8 p.m. 
(Rensaissance  & Reforma- 
tion Colloquium) 


Poetry  and  Politics  in 
the  1930’s. 

Monday,  March  30 
Frank  Kermode,  formerly 
King  Edward  VII  Professor, 
Cambridge  University.  179 
University  College.  4 p.m. 
(English) 


Amines,  Peptides  and 
Aspects  of  Lobster 
Behaviour. 

Wednesday,  April  1 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Kravitz,  Har- 
vard Medical  School . Room 
S-309,  Scaborough  College. 

1 p.m. 


Public  Policy  and 
Ontario’s  Economic 
Future. 

Thursday,  April  2 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Nixon, 
Treasurer  of  Ontario; 
McFarland  lecture.  1105  Sir 
Sandford  Fleming  Building. 
5.15  p.m. 

(Applied  Science  & 
Engineering  and  Brinco 
Limited) 


Jews,  Germans  and  the 
Holocaust:  The 
Emergence  of  Diverging 
Memories? 

Thursday,  April  2 
Prof.  Saul  Friedlander,  Tel 
Aviv  University;  Schwartz 
lecture.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  7.30  p.m. 
(Schwartz  Lectures 
Committee) 


The  Journalist  as 
Watchdog. 

Saturday,  April  4 
Seymour  Hersh,  The  New 
York  Times;  arranged  by 
Southam  fellows.  Hart 
House  Theatre.  2 p.m. 


The  Modern  Forensic 
Chemist. 

Monday,  April  6 
Raymond  Prime,  Ontario 
Forensic  Sciences  Centre. 
159  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  7 p.m. 


The  One  and  the  Many: 
The  Challenge  of 
Multiple  Personality 
Disorder. 

Monday,  April  6 
Mary  VanderVennen,  Chris- 
tian Counselling  Services. 
South  Sitting  Room,  Hart 
House.  7.30  p.m. 

(Canadian  Scientific  & Chris- 
tian Affiliation) 


Protesting  Too  Much: 
Women,  Language  and 
Feminist  Disclosure. 

Monday,  April  6 
Prof.  Mary  Nyquist, 
Women’s  Studies  Program 
and  Department  of  English; 
Popular  Feminism  series. 
Room  2-212/2-213,  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education.  8 p.m. 

(Centre  for  Women’s  Studies 
in  Education,  OISE) 


The  Physics  of  Cooling 
White  Dwarfs. 

Wednesday,  March  25 
Prof.  Gilles  Fontaine, 
Universitede  Montreal.  137 
McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  3.10  p.m. 
(Astronomy) 


Stopping  Neutral  Atoms 
by  Laser  Beam. 

Thursday,  March  26 
Steven  Chu,  Bell 
Laboratory.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories. 

4.10  p.m. 

(Physics) 


Evaluation  for  Gold: 
Geophysical  Grapplings 
with  a Specific  Goal. 

Tuesday,  March  2U  . 

J.B.  Boniwell,  Excalibur 
International  Consultants 
Ltd.;  Geological  seminar 
series.  Room  4001,  South 
Building,  Erindale  College. 
12.05  p.m. 


Three  Mediaeval 
Descriptions  of 
Jerusalem. 

Wednesday,  March  25 
Prof.  Oleg  Grabar,  Harvard 
University.  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  39  Queen’s 
Park  Cres.  E.  4 p.m. 

(PIMS,  Medieval  Studies, 
Middle  East  & Islamic 
Studies,  Centre  for  Religious 
Studies  and  TST) 


Search  for  Extremely 
Low  Metallicity  Stars. 

Wednesday,  April  1 
Prof.  Timothy  Beers, 
Michigan  State  University 
137  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  3.10  p.m. 
(Astronomy) 


The  Revolution  in  Com- 
puter Science:  From 
Black  Holes  to  Electron 
Holes. 

Thursday,  April  2 
Prof.  Larry  Smarr,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  102 
McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 
(Physics) 


Monks  and  Lounge 
Lizards:  The  Ascetical 
Ideal  and  Later 
Arianism. 

Friday,  April  3 
Richard  Vaggione,  Trinity 
College.  Centre  for  Religious 
Studies  lounge,  14-352 
Robarts  Library.  1.15  p.m. 
(Centre  for  Religious 
Studies) 


Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that  information 
for  Events  listings  must  be 
received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  ofiices,  45  Willcocks 
St.,  by  the  following  times: 

Events  taking  place  April  6 
to  April  20 
Monday,  March  23 

Events  taking  place  April 
20  to  May  4: 

Monday,  April  6 


Boleslaw  Lesmian’s 
Poem  Przemiany. 

Wednesday,  March  25 
Maria  Bucholz,  Department 
of  Slavic  Languages  & 
Literatures.  Common  room. 
Department  of  Slavic 
Languages  & Literatures,  21 
Sussex  Ave.  4.30  p.m. 


The  Medicine  Show  in 
North  America. 

Thursday,  Mar-ch  26 
William  H.  Helfand,  Alumni 
lecturer.  Main  Auditorium, 
Addiction  Research  Founda- 
tion, 33  Russell  St.  9 a.m. 
(Pharmacy) 


Recent  Developments  in 
Ontario  Archaeology. 

Thursday,  March  26 
William  Fox,  Ontario 
Minister  of  Citizenship  and 
Culture.  158  Wallberg 
Building.  3.30  p.m. 
(Collegium 
Archaeometricum ) 


The  Importance  of 
Bacteria  in  Aquatic  Food 
Webs. 

Thursday,  March  26 
Michael  Pace,  Institute  for 
Ecosystem  Studies, 
Millbrook.  2082  South 
Building,  Erindale  College. 

5 p.m. 

(Erindale  Biology) 


Technology  and  The 
Idea  of  Chivalry:  Pieces 
from  the  Royal  Armoury 
at  Greenwich, 
c.  1510-1590. 

Friday,  March  27 
Prof.  David  Carlson,  Centre 
for  Reformation  & 
Renaissance  Studies.  321 
Pratt  Library,  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 2 p.m. 

(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies) 


The  Visual  History  of 
Jerusalem. 

Friday,  March  27 
Prof.  Oleg  Grabar,  Harvard 
University.  Pontifical  In- 
stitute of  Mediaeval  Studies , 
59  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  4 p.m. 
(PIMS,  Medieval  Studies, 
Middle  East  & Islamic 
Studies,  Centre  for  Religious 
Studies  and  TS'T) 


How  Positron  Emission 
Tomography  Can 
Observe  the 
Neurotransmitter 
Dopamine  in  the  Living 
Human  Brain  from 
Outside. 

Tuesday,  March  31 
Dr.  Gunter  Firnau, 
McMaster  University 
Medical  Centre.  519  Phar- 
macy Building.  9 a.m. 
(Pharmacy) 


Lineaments,  Faults  and 
the  Tectonics  of  the 
Grenville  Province, 
Ontario-, 

Tuesday,  March  31  . 

Prof.  R.M.  Stesky, 
Geological  Sciences,  Erin- 
dale ; Geological  seminar 
series.  Room  4001,  South 
Building,  Erindale  College. 
12.05  p.m. 


The  New 
Historiographical 
Debate  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany 
about  National- 
Socialism  and  the  Final 
Solution. 

Thursday,  April  2 
Prof.  Saul  Friedlander,  Tel 
Aviv  University.  140  Univer- 
sity College.  3 p.m. 
(Schwartz  Lectures 
Committee) 


Katydids  of  Peru. 

Thursday,  April  2 
David  Nickle,  National 
Museum,  Washington,  D.C. 
2082  South  Building,  Erin- 
dale College.  5 p.m. 
(Erindale  Biology) 


Writing  a Commentary 
on  the  Ars  Poetica. 

Friday,  April  3 
Prof.  N.  Rudd,  University  of 
Bristol.  148  University  Col- 
lege. 3.10  p.m. 

(Classical  Studies) 


The  Australian  Perennial 
Glycine  as  a Genetic 
Resource  for  Soya 
Bean. 

Friday,  April  3 
A.H.D.  Brown,  CSIRO  Plant 
Industry,  Canberra.  7 
Botany  Building.  3.30  p.m. 
(Botany) 


Sieyes  and  the  Foun- 
ding Ideologies  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

Monday,  April  6 
Prof.  Colin  Lucas,  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  Upper 
Library,  Massey  College. 
2 p.m. 

(History) 


The  Political  Economy 
of  Small-scale  Enter- 
prise Policy  in  India. 

Monday,  April  6 
Prof.  D.  Mazumdar,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics.  History 
common  room,  2090A  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  3 p.m. 

(South  Asian  Studies) 


Two  Studies  Investig- 
ating Everyday  Literacy 
in  the  Community. 

Monday,  April  6 
Profs.  David  Barton  and 
Mary  Hamilton,  University 
of  Lancaster;  Literacy  and 
Computing  series.  Coach 
House,  39 A Queen’s  Park 
Cres.  E.  4 p.m. 

(McLuhan  Program) 
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Planning  & Resources 
Committee. 

Monday,  March  23 
Cancelled.  Rescheduled  for 
April  13. 


generatif”  dans  Jean-Lou 
raconte . . . ? 1 h 30. 

Les  Archives  de  theatre  a 
rUniversite  de  Guelph.  2 h 
00. 


Business  Affairs 
Committee. 

Wednesday,  March  25 
Cancelled.  Rescheduled  for 
April  15. 


A Good  Haul  at  the  Dunn 
Sale:  Sir  William  Osier 
and  Incunables. 

Thursday,  March  26 
Prof.  William  Stoneinan, 
University  of  Windsor; 
meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library.  Fisher  Library. 

8 p.m. 

Information:  Gabriela 
Bravo,  978-2292. 


Health  Planning: 
Realities  and  Myths. 

Friday,  March  27 
Community  Health  Day, 
Division  of  Community 
Health.  Registration  and  ses- 
sions in  Large  Lecture 
Theatre,  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  8.30  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Demography  as  a Tool  for 
Health  Planning.  9.30  a.m. 

Impact  of  Foreign  Aid  on 
Health  Planning  in  Com- 
monwealth Countries. 

10  a.m. 

Institutional  Planning. 

10.45  a.m. 

Regional  Planning. 

11.15  a.m. 

Local  Planning.  11.45  a.m. 

Presentation  of  Student 
Awards.  1.30  p.m. 

Health  Planning  in  an 
Isolated  Inuit  Community. 
1.50  p.m. 

Economic  Analysis  in  Health 
Planning:  A Cost  Utility 
Analysis  of  Preoperative 
Perenteral  Nutrition. 

2.15  p.m. 

Decentralized  Health  Plan- 
ning: Pitfalls  and  Potentials. 
2.40  p.m. 

Beer  and  Wine  in  Corner 
Stores:  Implication  for 
Health  Planning.  3.20  p.m. 

Closing  Remarks.  3.45  p.m. 

Admission  free;  Pre- 
registration required  for 
lunch  ($7,  students  $5). 

Information:  978-5660. 


Possible  Worlds  in  Arts 
and  Science  Issues  from 
Nobel  Symposium  65. 

Saturday,  March  28 
Prof.  Lubomir  Dolezel , 
Department  of  Slavic 
Languages  & Literatures ; 
meeting  of  Toronto  Semiotic 
Circle.  205  Northrop  Frye 
Hall,  Victoria  College. 

10.30  a.m. 


La  litterature 
quebecoise  en  Ontario: 
diffusion,  edition,  recep- 
tion, etc. 

le  samedi  28  mars 
Colloque;  Charbonnel 
Lounge,  College  Saint- 
Michel,  81  rue  St.  Mary.  9 h 
00a  4 h 00. 

W.E.  Collin,  architecte  des 
lettres  canadiennes  (1893  — 
1985).  9 h 30. 

Le  Moyen-Nord  universitaire 
et  la  litterature  quebecoise. 
lOhOO. 

Le  portrait  des  ecrivains 
queb&ois  dans  les  manuels 
scolaires  ontariens  — une 
etude  axiologique.  10  h 45. 

Menaud,  TVE  et  la  pro- 
blematique  de  I’enseigne- 
ment  de  la  litterature 
quebecoise.  11  h 15. 

Gabrielle  Roy  en  traduction. 
11  h 45. 

Deterioration  ou  “processus 


Les  pieces  quebecoises  au 
Theatre  du  P’tit  Bonheurde- 
vant  la  criti(]ue  torontoise.  2 
h 45. 

Le  joual  et  I’italiese: 
langages  d’une  minorite? 

Mot  de  la  fin.  3 h 45. 

Renseignements:  Pierre 
Hebert,  926-1300,  p.i.  3279. 
(College  Saint-Michel  et  le 
Department  de  frangais) 


Connectionism  and 
Computation:  Models  of 
Mind  in  the  Cognitive 
Sciences. 

Monday,  March  30 
Sessions  in  the  West  Hall, 
University  College. 

Wliat’s  in  a Symbol: 
Representing  Heirarchical 
Structures  in  Connectionist 
Networks.  9.30  a.m. 

Some  Mechanisms  of 
Thought.  10.45  a.m. 

On  the  Relation  Between 
Symbolic  and  Connectionist 
Computation.  2 p.m. 

What  are  Connectionist 
Models  About?  3.15  p.m. 

Discussion.  4.30  p.m. 

Information:  Sylvia  Wookey, 
978-7026. 

(McLuhan  Program, 
Psychology,  Computer 
Science  and  Specialist  Pro- 
gram in  Cognitive  Science  & 
Artificial  Intelligence) 


Annual  Research 
Meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ophthalmology. 

Friday,  April  3 
Presentations  by  residents, 
fellows  and  faculty;  Clement 
McCulloch  lecture  by  Prof. 
Dean  Bod,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles  en- 
titled “Recent  Advances  in 
our  Knowledge  of  the  Visual 
Cycle.”  Auditorium,  Addic- 
tion Research  Foundation, 

33  Russell  St.  8 a.m.  to 
6 p.m. 

Information:  595-3580. 


Tradecraft  and  Ethics. 

Saturday,  Aprils 
Panel  discussion  arranged  by 
Southam  fellows;  panelists 
are:  Paddy  Sherman,  presi- 
dent of  The  Southam 
Newspaper  Group;  Barbara 
Frum,  The  Journal',  Anthony 
Heard,  editor  of  The  Cape 
Times  in  South  Africa;  and 
Lewis  Lapham,  editor  of 
Harper’s  Magazine. 
Moderator:  Catherine  Ford, 
associate  editor,  Calgary 
Herald.  Hart  House  Theatre. 
10  a.m. 


Forever  Yours, 
Mary-Lou. 

Tuesday,  March  2U  to 
Sunday,  March  29 
By  Michel  Tremblay; 
Graduate  Centre  for  Study 
of  Drama  production , 
1986-87  season.  Robert  Gill 
Theatre,  Koffler  Student 
Services  Centre. 
Performances  at  8 p.m  ex- 
cept Sunday,  2 p.m. 

Tickets  $5,  students  and 
seniors  $3. 

Reservations:  Monday- 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
586-7986. 


Ten  Lost  Years. 

Thursday,  April  2 to 
Saturday,  April  U 
Multi-media  production 
based  on  the  book  by  Barry 
Broadfoot.  TV  Studio  One, 
Scarborough  College.  8 p.m. 
Reservations:  28U-3163  or 
28U-320U. 


ERINDALE  COLLEGE 

Mostly  Mozart. 

Wednesday,  March  25 
Diana  Rechici,  clarinet  and 
Margaret  Menzies,  flute; 
Wednesday  noon  series.  Art 
Gallery,  South  Building, 
Erindale  College.  12  noon. 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

University  Singers. 

Wednesday,  March  25 
Michael  Coghlan,  conductor. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $3. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  March  26 
Medieval  Music-Drama:  A 
Survey  — reconstructing  a 
music-drama  for  a 14th  cen- 
tury French  nunnery ; lecture 
by  Prof.  Andrew  Hughes, 
Faculty  of  Music. 

Thursday,  April  2 
Recital  featuring  student 
chamber  groups.  Walter 
Hall.  12.10  p.m. 

U of  T Concert  Choir. 

Friday,  March  27 
Robert  Cooper,  conductor. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $3. 

U of  T Jazz  Ensemble. 

Saturday,  March  28 
Phil  Nimmons,  director. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $5,  students  and 
seniors  $3. 

U of  T Early  Music 
Ensemble. 

Thursday,  April  2 
A Renaissance  tapestry  of 
works  by  Dowland,  Ban- 
chieri,  Holborne  and  Guer- 
rero. Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $3. 

U of  T Wind  Symphony. 

Sunday,  April  5 
Stephen  Chenette,  conduc- 
tor. MacMillan  Theatre. 

3 p.m. 

Tickets  $3. 

Information  on  all  events  in 
the  Edward  Johnson 
Building  available  from  the 
box  office,  97 8-37 Uh. 


ROYAL  CONSER- 
VATORY OF  MUSIC 

Twilight  Concert. 

Thursday,  March  26 
Arkady  Yanivker,  violin  and 
Alla  Brat-Zacarelli,  piano. 

Thursday,  April  2 
Atis  Bankas,  violin  and  Marc 
Widner,  piano.  Concert  Hall. 

5.15  p.m. 

Tickets  $2,  students  and 
seniors,  $1. 

Royal  Conservatory 
Orchestra. 

Friday,  March  27 

Boris  Brott,  conductor;  10th 

in  series  of  11  concerts. 

Friday,  April  3 
Derrick  Inouye,  conductor; 
last  in  series  of  11  concerts. 
Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Bloor  and  Avenue  Rd.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $8,  students  and 
seniors  $5.  RCM  box  office, 
978-5470. 

Information  on  all  Conser- 
vatory concerts  available 
from  publicity  office, 
978-3771. 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART 
HOUSE 

To  March  26 

65th  Annual  Exhibit  of 
Photographs. 

Sponsored  by  the  Hart 
House  Camera  Club  Commit- 
tee. East  Gallery. 

Hart  House  Art 
Competition. 

Sponsored  by  the  Hart 
House  Art  Committee.  West 
Gallery. 


Diana  Rechici,  clarinet, 
and  Margaret  Menzies,  flute, 
present  a Mostly  Mozart  recital 
at  Erindale  College  March  25. 
See  Music  for  details. 


“Chroma”. . .Quebec. 

April  2 to  April  30 
Both  galleries. 

Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  9 p.m.; 
Friday  and  Saturday,  11  a.m. 
to  6 p.m.;  Sunday  2 to  5 p.m. 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 

Evolution  of  Medical 
Illustration. 

To  March  27 

An  historical  survey  of  art  in 
the  service  of  medicine.  Main 
Display  Area. 

Hours;  Monday  to  FYiday, 
8.30  a.m.  to  12  midnight; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 


SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE 

Student  Photography. 

To  March  27 

A student  photography  club 
show.  The  Gallery,  Scar- 
borough College. 

Student  Exhibition 

March  30  to  April  10 
A show  by  students  from  the 
studio  art  specialist  pro- 
gram. The  Gallery,  Scar- 
borough College. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


BlLMS 


Innis  Spring  Film 
Program. 

Thursday,  March  26 
The  Woman’s  body  in  the 
avant-garde  film;  films  by 
Ferguson,  Nelson,  Menken, 
Smith  and  others.  Innis  Col- 
lege Town  Hall.  7 p.m. 
Tickets  $2. 

Information:  978-7023. 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 

The  Curwen  Press  1863 
— 1984. 

To  March  31 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


ERINDALE  COLLEGE 

Art  & Art  History 
Student  Exhibition. 

To  April  6 

Undergraduate  student 
show.  Art  Gallery,  Erindale 
College. 

Hours;  Monday  to  Friday, 

1 1 a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  12  noon  to 
5 p.m. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 

The  Coleridge 
Collection. 

To  April  30 

E.J.  Pratt  Library,  Victoria 
University. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Thursday,  8 a.m.  to  12  mid- 
night; Friday,  8.45 to  6 p.m.; 
Saturday,  12  noon  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 


FACULTY  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE & LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

The  History  of  Women 
Architects. 

March  2U  to  April  9 
Mounted  by  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Women 
Architects,  German  Federal 
Republic  section.  The 
Galleries,  230  College  St. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Thursday, 

9 a.m.  to  9 p.m. 


SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE 

Toronto  Consort. 

Sunday,  April  5 
Meeting  Place,  Scarborough 
College.  3 p.m. 


What  sets  the  Imperial  ProgressivR  apart 
from  all  other  progressive  addition  lenses? 
Here  are  just  a few  of  the  facts  you  need  to 
know. 

1.  A completely  distortion  free  distance  portion. 

2.  A gentle  power  increase  into  the  progressive  zone. 

3.  A short  but  wide  progressive  power  corridor. 

4.  Lateral  distortion  reduced  to  horizontal  axis 
astigmatism. 

5.  A large  stabilized  reading  area. 

For  more  information  or  a demonstration  of  how  the 
Progressive  lens  can  provide  cosmetic  excellence, 
visual  comfort  and  multiple  focus  versatility,  consult 
your  eye  specialist. 

IMPERIAL 
OPTICAL 
CANADA 


Imperial  ProgressivR  lenses 

with  Supercote  99  anti-reflective 
coating  that  helps  reduce  glare 
and  eye  fatigue.  Frame  shown; 
Sferofiex  723. 


Traditional  Bifocal 
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Appalled  by  position  on  divestment 


The  undersigned  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
are  appalled  by  the  continuation  of  the 
University’s  financial  support  for  apart- 
heid and  by  the  methods  President 
Connell  has  used  to  maintain  that 
support. 

A campaign  for  divestment  was  init- 
iated several  years  ago  by  a small  group 
of  students  (most  of  whom  have  since 
graduated),  the  U of  T Divestment 
Committee.  This  committee  prepared 
excellent  materials  concerning  U of  T’s 
financial  complicity  with  the  apartheid 
regime.  Over  the  next  year  or  so,  vir- 
tually every  major  campus  group  of 
students,  faculty  and  staff  expressed  its 
unequivocal  support  for  a motion  to 
Governing  Council  that  U of  T divest  all 
of  its  holdings  in  companies  that  do 
business  with  South  Africa. 

Nonetheless,  President  Connell 
opposed  the  divestment  motion:  he 
wrote,  “I  do  not  believe  that  the  Univer- 
sity as  an  institution  should  be  commit- 
ted to  a particular  political  cause,  no 
matter  how  worthy,  no  matter  how 
overwhelming  the  majority  of  those  sup- 
porting that  cause”  (Bulletin,  Aug.  19, 
1985). 

However,  when  the  divestment 
motion  came  before  the  Governing 
Council  on  Sept.  19,  1985,  President 
Connell  did  not  directly  oppose  it;  had 
he  done  so,  this  might  well  have  been 
the  first  instance  in  which  the  Council 
passed  a motion  over  the  objections  of  a 
president.  Instead,  President  Connell 
offered  an  “amendment”,  to  the  effect 
that  divestment  be  limited  only  to  those 
companies  that  are  designated  as  failing 
to  comply  with  Canadian  or  US  govern- 
ment codes  concerning  such 
investments. 

Connell’s  emasculated  divestment 
motion  passed. 

The  above  history  is  bad  enough.  But 
what  has  happened  since  is  even  worse. 

The  first  official  report  of  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  Canadian  Code  of  Conduct 
was  submitted  to  External  Affairs 
Minister  Clark  in  June  1986.  Four  com- 
panies in  which  the  University  invests 
are  designated  as  having  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  code. 

The  “Investment  policy  with  respect 
to  companies  and  banks  having  invest- 
ments in  South  Africa”  passed  by  the 


Governing  Council  is  weak  but  it  is  also 
very  clear.  It  includes  “The  operating, 
capital  and  restricted  funds  of  the  Uni- 
versity shall  not  be  invested  in  the 
securities  of:  1)  any  Canadian  corpora- 
tion which  is  designated  as  failing  to 
comply  in  a satisfactory  manner  with 
the  ‘Code  of  Conduct  Concerning  the 
Employment  Practices  of  Canadian 
Companies  Operating  in  South 
Africa’ ...” 

Surely-,  then,  U of  T has  divested 
from  the  four  companies  designated  as 
having  failed  to  comply  with  the  code? 

No.  President  Connell  has  decided  not 
to  divest  even  from  these  especially 
repugnant  investors  in  apartheid. 

What  excuse  has  President  Connell, 
and  his  “advisory  board”  (chaired  by 
divestment  opponent  Vice-President 
Pathy),  provided  for  refusing  to  divest 
from  these  companies  in  spite  of  the 
clear  wording  of  the  Governing  Council 
policy? 

President  Connell  told  the  Governing 
Council  that  the  report  of  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  Canadian  Code  lacked 
specific  details  or  benchmarks  against 
which  performance  could  be  measured, 
so  the  advisory  board  obtained  addi- 
tional information  and  concluded  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  ground  at  this 
time  to  divest.  President  Connell  also  in- 
formed the  Governing  Council  that  he 
would  write  to  Mr.  Clark  to  urge  him  to 
revise  the  code  and  to  the  government 
administrator  to  urge  that  he  improve 
his  reports. 

President  Connell  may  have  forgotten 
that  he  was  the  person  who  made  U of  T 
dependent  on  the  code.  We,  however, 
remember  very  well. 

The  following  appears  to  be  a fair 


The  unsigned  article  “Anti -apartheid 
protesters  disrupt  Council  meeting” 
(March  9)  contains  a number  of  in- 
accuracies all  of  which  make  it  appear 
that  the  Bulletin  is  more  than  merely 
opinionated. 

(1)  “To  booing  and  cries  of  ‘shame’  . . . 
Connell  said  the  policy  review  could  be 
completed  . . . (by)  October.”  Actually, 


summary  of  President  Connell’s  actions 
concerning  divestment.  He  subverted 
the  motion  for  total  divestment  by  tack- 
ing on  an  amendment  that  limited  it  to 
those  companies  designated  as  disobey- 
ing the  code,  and  then  attempted  to 
justify  his  refusal  to  apply  the  policy  by 
claiming  that  the  code  is  insufficiently 
detailed. 

We  find  it  unacceptable  for  a presi- 
dent of  this  university  to  use  such 
methods  to  force  us  to  remain  complicit 
in  the  crime  of  apartheid.  The  clear  will 
of  the  University  community  is  to  divest 
from  South  Africa.  If  President  Connell 
feels  that  he  cannot  represent  this  over- 
whelming opinion  of  the  University 
community  he  should  resign . 

E.  Andrew  (social  sciences,  Scar- 
borough), Jonathon  Barker  (political 
science),  Christian  Bay  (political 
science),  John  Bassili  (psychology), 

M.  Bodemamn  (sociology),  J.R.  Brown 
(philosophy),  Meyer  Brownstone 
(political  science),  Robert  Brym 
(sociology),  M.  Bunce  (social  sciences, 
Scarborough),  Ian  Campbell  (life 
sciences,  Scarborough),  J.  Canfield 
(philosophy),  David  Clanfield  (French), 
Rebecca  Comay  (philosophy),  John  H. 
Corbett  (humanities,  Scarborough), 

Will  Crichton  (philosophy),  Frank 
Cunningham  (philosophy).  Chandler 
Davis  (mathematics),  R.  Dengler 
(Scarborough),  C.C.  Dyer  (astronomy), 
Keith  Ellis  (Spanish  and  Portuguese), 
G.  Forin (psychology),  L.T.  Gardner 
(mathematics),  D.  Goldstick 
(philosophy),  C.K.  Govind  (Scar- 
borough), William  Graham 
(humanities,  Scarborough),  I.  Guttman 
(statistics),  P.L.  Heyworth  (English), 


the  cries  were  not  “shame”  but,  rather, 
“now”. 

(2)  “The  faculty  members  who  took  part 
in  the  demonstration  did  not  join  the 
chanting  or  heckling.”  This  assertion  is 
absolutely  untrue.  The  students  were 
not  isolated  in  their  actions  either  inside 
or  outside  the  Council  chambers  as  your 
reporting  indicates. 

(3)  “Later  ...  an  activist  who  several 
minutes  earlier  had  led  protesters  onto 
the  tables  to  taunt  a Council  member 
politely  knocked  at  the  president’s 
office.”  This  is,  I assume,  a reference  to 
me.  Firstly,  there  is  no  meaningful 
sense  of  the  word  “lead”  which  applies 
to  my  actions  in  this  case.  I “led”  no  one 
onto  the  tables.  Secondly,  at  no  point 
did  I personally  taunt  any  particular  in- 
dividual. The  idea  that  I “led”  anyone 
onto  tables  with  the  intention  of  having 
them  “taunt”  anyone,  which  is  explicit 
in  your  article,  is  — again  — absolutely 
untrue.  Furthermore,  my  actions  at  the 
president’s  office  after  the  rally  were 
anything  but  polite.  When  I knocked  at 
the  door.  Jack  “child  of  the  ’60s” 
Dimond  told  me  to  “come  back  tomor- 
row” and  attempted  to  close  the  door  on 
my  face.  When  I forced  the  door  open  I 
saw  Mr.  Dimond,  Dr.  Connell  and 
several  men  in  business  suits  sharing  a 
laugh.  I told  these  men  that  I hoped  they 
would  sleep  well  knowing  that  they  had 
refused  to  allow  this  university  to 
disengage  itself  from  genocide. 

(4)  “ ...  a group  of  about  20  . . . from” 
ACSA,  ASSU,  GSU,  NDP,  and  the 
Communist  Club  occupied  the  presi- 
dent’s office.  In  fact  there  were  exactly 
29  students  and  faculty  members. 
Furthermore  the  group  of  29  included 
people  from  Youth  Against  Apartheid, 
Native  Students’  Association  and  the 
Students’  Christian  Movement.  Some 


Hans  Herzberger  (philosophy),  John 
Hunter  (philosophy),  Gerry  F. 
Israelstam  (life  sciences,  Scarborough), 
John  Kennedy  (life  sciences,  Scar- 
borough), Bruce  Kidd  (physical  and 
health  education),  J.D.  King  (physical 
sciences,  Scarborough),  R.  MacKay 
(sociology),  C.  MacLeod  (psychology), 
Nicole  Maury  (French),  Christine 
McKinnon  (philosophy),  Eric 
Mendelsohn  (mathematics),  N.  V. 
Milgram  (psychology),  Patricia  Mills 
(philosophy),  E.  Moore  (mathematics, 
Scarborough),  P.  Morgan  (English), 

G.  Nagel  (humanities,  Scarborough), 
Calvin  G.  Normore  (philosophy),  H. 
Ohlendorf  (humanities,  Scarborough), 
T.  Petit  (psychology),  C.  Pickett  (Scar- 
borough), Lois  Pineau  (philosophy), 
J.P.  Potter  (physical  sciences,  Scar- 
borough), J.  Prentice  (physics),  David 
Rayside  (political  science),  M.  Reith 
(Scarborough),  D.  Rifut  (fine  art),  I.R. 
Robertson  (history),  Richard  Roman 
(sociology),  Helen  Rosenthal  (physical 
sciences,  Scarborough),  Peter 
Rosenthal  (mathematics),  W.Seager 
(philosophy),  M.  Schonberg 
(humanities,  Scarborough),  Ben-Z. 
Shek  (French),  Gavin  Smith  (anthrop- 
ology), Ronald  de  Soicsa  (philosophy), 
M.  Srivastava  (statistics),  Roselyn 
Stone  (physical  and  health  education), 
J.  Tanner  (sociology),  Paul  Thompson 
(philosophy),  Thomas  T.  Tidwell 
(physical  sciences,  Scarborough), 
James  L.  Turk  (sociology),  Alasdair 
Urquhart  (philosophy),  A.  Vemer 
(physical  sciences,  Scarborough),  E.A. 
Walker  (French),  John  Warden 
(humanities,  Scarborough),  S.  Whalen 
(humanities,  Scarborough),  and  Mark 
Zier  (University  College) 


members  of  the  last-named  group  were 
— literally  — in  tears  because  of  Rev. 
McConica’s  actions. 

(5)  “He  (Connell)  returned  to  Simcoe 
Hall  at  about  6.45  p.m.  and  met  the 
demonstrators  for  about  45  minutes.” 
Connell  only  met  with  two  represen- 
tatives of  the  students,  not  the  entire 
group.  This  session  lasted  for  70 
minutes,  not  45. 

The  points  that  I have  objected  to, 
which  include  serious  accusations  about 
me,  must  either  be  substantiated  or 
retracted.  If  the  Bulletin  does  not  like 
me  or  the  Anti-Apartheid  Network  it 
may  write  an  editorial  to  that  effect. 
But  outright  lies  and  smears  are  not 
only  unethical  but  also  illegal.  Freedom 
of  speech?  Freedom  of  the  press?  Yes, 
of  course.  But  how  about  honesty,  integ- 
rity and  the  public  right  to  know  the 
truthl  Has  the  Bulletin  forgotten  about 
that? 

Tom  Parkin 
Anti-apartheid  Network 


Task  Force  on 
Distance  Education 
to  Advise  the  Dean 
of  Arts  & Science 

The  Task  Force  invites  members  of  the  University 
community  to  make  written  submissions  con- 
cerning the  possible  use  of  distance  education  in 
the  undergraduate  offerings  of  the  Faculty. 

Submissions  should  be  made  to: 

Ms.  Myra  Emsiey 
Secretary  to  the  Task  Force 
on  Distance  Education 
Woodsworth  College 
119  St.  George  Street 


North  of  Wellesley, 

6 ST.  JOSEPH  STREET  TEL.  (416)  926-1900  West  of  Yonge  Street 
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BuUetin  coverage  of  demonstration  dishonest 


ETTERS 


Foreign  ownership  of  Utlas  cause  for  concern 


ing  among  Ontario  public  libraries. 

Over  500  libraries,  including  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Library,  maintain 
their  databases  through  the  Utlas 
facilities  in  Toronto  and  more  than 
2,000  libraries  of  all  types  and  sizes 
receive  products  and  services  from  the 
system . 

Because  the  Utlas  database  contains 


I read  with  interest  the  report  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Feb.  23  that  Utlas  Inc., 
the  library  automation  system 
developed  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  sold  to  the  International  Thomson 
Organisation  Ltd.  in  1985,  is  to  be 
resold  to  a foreign  corporation.  As  a 
Canadian  librarian,  I am  concerned 
about  the  proposed  takeover  of  Utlas 
Inc.  by  a foreign  multinational  firm. 

As  many  of  your  readers  will  be 
aware,  the  basic  technology  for  Utlas 
was  developed  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  additional  development  has 
been  assisted  by  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  BILD  (Board  of 
Industrial  Leadership  and  Develop- 
ment) grants.  Also,  the  government  of 
Ontario  has  signed  a major  contract 
with  Utlas,  which  it  has  selected  to  be 
the  supporting  utility  for  the  Ontario 
Public  Library  Information  Network 
(OPLIN).  This  is  a province-wide  net- 
work which  facilitates  communication, 
interlibrary  lending  and  resource  shar- 

Wilson  would  enjoy 
broad  support 
as  UTFA  president 


the  holdings  of  many  of  the  major  Cana- 
dian academic,  public  and  government 
libraries,  it  represents  a major  cultural 
as  well  as  high-technology  resource.  One 
would  hope  that  when  Investment 
Canada,  the  federal  agency  responsible 
for  screening  proposed  sales  of  Cana- 
dian corporations  to  foreign  owners, 
reviews  the  case  of  Utlas,  it  will  care- 


fully consider  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  might  be  a Canadian-owned 
corporation  interested  in  acquiring  such 
an  important  high-technology  and 
cultural  asset  as  Utlas. 

R.B.  Land 

Faculty  of  Library  & Information 
Science 


Rogers  achieves  results 

with  a minimum  of  confrontation 


We  are  writing  in  support  of  Henry 
Rogers  for  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Faculty  Association. 
Professor  Rogers  has  been  active  in 
UTFA  since  1982,  and  vice-president 
since  1984.  He  has  a proven  track 
record  in  serving  the  association  in  a 
variety  of  capacities;  for  example,  as 


We  the  undersigned  wish  to  endorse 
the  candidacy  of  Professor  Fred 
Wilson  for  president  of  UTFA.  Our 
reasons  are  as  follows: 

1.  Professor  Wilson,  a member  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  is  a dis- 
tinguished and  productive  scholar  who 
has  held  the  rank  of  full  professor  for 
many  years. 

2.  Professor  Wilson  has  served 
UTFA,  both  in  council  and  in  the  exec- 
utive, with  distinction  and  dedication  for 
many  years.  As  chairman  of  UTFA’s 
University  & External  Affairs  Commit- 
tee he  displayed  imagination  and 
initiative  in  the  creation  of  GRAUT 
(Government  Relations  Alliance  at  the 
University  of  Toronto)  and  courage  in 
his  forthright  criticism  of  President 
Connell  when  he  withdrew  Simcoe  Hall 
from  this  coalition.  Through  all  his 
efforts  in  UTFA,  GRAUT,  CAUT  and 
OCUFA,  Professor  Wilson  constantly 
focused  attention  on  the  need  for 
increased  funding  of  the  university 
system  by  the  Ontario  government,  thus 
contributing  substantially  to  an  effort 
which  has  just  begun  to  bear  fruit. 

3.  Ultimately  the  strength  of  an 
UTFA  president  comes  from  his  ability 
to  reach  beyond  his  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  the  UTFA  Council  to  engage 
the  participation  and  enthusiasm  of  the 


larger  community  of  faculty  members 
and  librarians.  We  believe  that  in  this 
respect  Professor  Wilson  has  a clear 
edge  over  his  competition  and  that  he 
can  thus  expect  to  enjoy  broader  sup- 
port as  president  of  the  association. 

James  M.  Estes 
Victoria  College 

Nanda  Choudry 
Economics 

Adel  Sedra 

Electrical  Engineering 

John  Gittens 
Geology 

Reynold  Gold 
Medicine 

William  Graham 
Paul  Thompson 

Philosophy,  Scarborough  College 

Harturig  Mayer 
German 

Lynd  Forguson 
Philosophy 

William  H.  Nelson 
History 


Search  committee, 
family  and  community 
medicine  chairman 


A search  committee  has  been 
established  to  recommend  a pro- 
fessor and  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Family  & Community  Medicine. 
Members  are:  Dr.  J.T.  Marotta, 
associate  dean,  clinical  and  institutional 
affairs  (chairman)]  Professors  R.H. 
Sheppard,  associate  dean,  postgraduate 
medical  education;  M.J.  Ashley,  Depart- 
ment of  Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics;  R.H. A.  Haslam,  Depart- 
ment of  Paediatrics;  V.M.  Rakoff, 
Department  of  Psychiatry;  D.H. 
Johnson,  Department  of  Family  & Com- 
munity Medicine,  Sunnybrook  Hospital; 
H.F.  King,  Department  of  Family  & 
Community  Medicine,  Women’s  College 


Hospital;  S.L.  Librach,  Department  of 
Family  & Community  Medicine,  Tor- 
onto Western  Hospital;  M.S.  Shafir, 
Department  of  Family  & Community 
Medicine,  Toronto  General  Hospital; 
and  Aubie  Angel , Institute  of  Medical 
Science  and  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
representative. 

The  committee  will  have  the  task  of 
recommending  the  appointment  of  the 
current  chairman  for  a second  term  or 
initiating  a full-scale  search.  The  com- 
mittee would  welcome  advice  regarding 
this  appointment.  This  may  be  com- 
municated, preferably  in  writing,  to  the 
chairman  or  to  any  member  of  the 
committee. 


chair  of  the  Grievance  Committee  he 
has  strongly  and  successfully 
represented  many  faculty  members  and 
librarians  in  their  appeals  to  all  levels  of 
the  administration.  His  particular 
strength  lies  in  his  ability  to  achieve 
constructive  results  with  a minimum  of 
confrontation. 

Our  members  have  been  fortunate  in 
having  effective  leaders.  Professor 
Rogers  will  continue  to  provide  a strong 
voice  for  all  of  us  in  the  complex  and  im- 
portant matters  facing  the  association. 
Dealing  with  issues  such  as  salaries, 
pensions,  discrimination,  and  our  rela- 
tionship with  CAUT  will  require  firm 
and  vigorous  leadership. 

Few  of  us  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop  the  broad  understanding  of  our 
complex  institution  which  Professor 
Rogers  has  acquired.  With  his  experi- 
ence, achievements,  and  integrity,  we 
confidently  recommend  Henry  Rogers 
for  president  of  the  association. 

Christopher  Plowright 
Zoology 

Peter  Rosenthal 
Mathematics 

John  W.  Wevers 
Near  Eastern  Studies 

Meyer  Broumstone 
Political  Science 

Forrest  Buckingham 
Forestry 

Warren  Holder 
Combined  Libraries 

Sandra  Langlands 
Combined  Libraries 


Karen  Turko 
Combined  Libraries 

Marti  Latta 
Anthropology 

Gavin  Smith 
Anthropology 

Pat  Hume 
Computer  Science 

Pat  Briickmann 
English 

Alan  Latta 
German 

Keren  Rice 
Linguistics 

Bruce  Kidd 

Physical  & Health  Education 

Helen  Rosenthal 
Mathematics 

Evelyn  Cotter 
Innis  College 


D.SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Dvmcan  St. 
Filth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5V  2B9 
416-977-3857 

Academic  Robes 
and  Hoods 

Authorized  Robemakers 
to  University  of  Toronto 


presents 


Middle  Eastern 
Delights 


Aphid  - 24th 


featuring  a variety 
of  prix  fixe  menus 


Join  us  for  this  exciting  culinary  experience 

Reservations 
Monday  through  Friday 
5:30  to  7:30  p.m. 


Cali  978-2445 
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A classified  ad  costs  $8  for  up  to  35 
words  and  $.25  for  each  additional 
word.  Your  nam'e  counts  as  one  word 
as  does  your  phone  number,  but  tbe 
components  of  your  address  will  each 
be  counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable 
to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing, 
10  days  before  Bulletin  publication 
date,  to  Marion  de  Courcy-lreland, 
Department  of  Communications, 
45  Willcocks  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S.  1A1.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted 
over  the  phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  - Metrg 

Furnished  3 bedroom,  3 storey 
Cabbagetown  home.  Fully  ren- 
ovated, IV2  baths,  5 appliances, 
walk-out  to  deck,  fenced  yard,  cen- 
tral air.  From  June  1/87  for  12 
months.  $1600  a month  + utilities. 
365-0028. 

Two-bedroom,  two  full-bathroom, 
downtown  condo,  available  Sept. 
1/87-Aug.  31/88.  14th  floor, 
southern  exposure,  with  spec- 
tacular views  of  downtown  Toron- 
to and  Lake  Ontario.  Nine-foot 
ceilings,  fully  furnished.  Fient 
$1300/month,  all  inclusive  except 
telephone.  Walking  distance  to  fine 
restaurants,  entertainment  and 
shopping.  Twenty  minute  walk  to  U 
of  T campus.  Call  Prof.  Greiner, 
(416)  978-3324  (office),  923-7732 
(residence). 

Summer  Rental,  Robert  St.  at 
Sussex.  Professor's  2 bedroom  fur- 
nished, renovated  Victorian  home. 
1 block  from  campus.  Available  1st 
May  — 31st  August.  $900/mo.' in- 
cludes utilities.  929-9092. 

Bloor/Brunswlck  furnished  two 
bedroom  house.  Large  living  room, 
dining  area,  sundeck,  garden. 
Washer,  drier,  dishwasher, 
crockery,  cutlery  and  linens.  Permit 
parking.  Available  9-12  months 
beginning  August  or  September. 
Animals  no  problem.  $1250/month 
plus  utilities.  Call  961-6062  and 
leave  message  on  recorder. 

Furnished  Home  — 3 bedrooms, 
study,  2V2  new  bathrooms,  new 
kitchen,  deck,  garden,  prime 
residential  area,  Lawrence  & 
Avenue  Rd.,  easy  access  to  Univer- 
sity, available  Sept./87  — July/88 
(negotiable),  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
$1800/month  plus  utilities. 
781-5919  evenings. 


Spacious  3-storey  house  minutes 
from  Fligh  Park.  Fully  renovated  and 
furnished.  Two  bedrooms,  study, 
den  with  fireplace,  landscaped 
garden,  modern  kitchen,  2 bath- 
rooms. Ideal  for  academic  family. 
15  minutes  from  U of  T via  TTC. 
From  August  1,  1987  for  12 
months  (negotiable).  $1600  a 
month  plus  utilities.  537-3733  / 
978-5199. 


Furnished  3-bedroom  detached 
house.  Avenue  Rd. /Lawrence.  5 
appliances,  fireplace,  attractive 
deck  and  garden,  quiet  street,  close 
to  TTC  and  schools.  Available  July 
1 — December  31/87,  $1,400  per 
month  -I-  utilities.  Non-smokers,  no 
pets.  References  required. 
781-5424  (evenings)  978-6526 
(business). 

Annex  duplex  — 1 bedroom  plus 
sunroom.  Renovated,  garden  & 
fireplace.  Avail.  May  1st.  $800  -t- 
utilities.  535-6731. 

Central  1 bedroom  apartment  in 

Mount  Pleasant/Davisville  area  of- 
fering eat-in  kitchen,  living  room,  4 
piece  bath,  laundry  facilities  and 
parking.  $650  per  month.  Available 
May  1, 1987.  Call  Lisa  after  7 p.m. 
484-8238. 

Centrally  located  house  for  rent 
July  1, 1987 -July  1. 1988.  3 bed- 
rooms -I-  study,  main  floor  family 
room,  room  in  basement,  laundry 
facilities.  Large  garden  -i-  deck. 
Walk  to  shopping,  schools,  sub- 
way. References  required. 
$1900/mo.  ph.  487-4046, 
978-4889. 

Executive  Home  — Glengrove  and 
Avenue  Road  on  TTC.  4 bedroom, 
fully  furnished  and  equipped. 
Private  drive.  Attractive  garden. 
Non-smokers,  no  pets.  Available 
April  1 to  July  31.  Contact  Peter 
Bennett,  481-2045. 

Furnished  house.  4 large  bed- 
rooms, huge  main  floor  family 
room,  secluded  study,  6 ap- 
pliances, 3 fireplaces,  private 
driveway,  deck,  two  blocks  to  all 
schools,  15  minutes  to  U of  T by 
bicycle.  September  '87  — July  '88. 
$1 800/month  + utilities.  (416) 
926-1300,  ext.  3374  (day), 
653-7618  (evenings), 

Yonge/St.  Clair.  Sublet  bachelor 
apartment.  June  or  mid-May  to 
August  inclusive.  Flighrise.  Near 
subway.  Non-smoker.  Refs,  re- 
quired. $450.  920-3351. 

For  Rent:  Large  Rosedale  house, 
furnished,  pretty  fenced-in  garden, 
private  drive,  near  subway, 
available  June  23  — August  24, 
1987.  $3500  p.m,,  negotiable. 
References  essential.  Call  Mrs. 
Hastings  921-2408  or  488-7000. 

Annex  restored  Edwardian  2 bdrm. 
apartment  near  University. 
Fireplace,  hardwood  floors, 
separate  living  and  dining  rooms 
plus  breakfast  nook.  Back  garden, 
front  verandah,  3 appliances  plus 
laundry  facilities.  Available  im- 
mediately. $1450.00  -I-  hydro. 
323-0821. 

Avenue/Davenport.  Fully  furnished 
3-bedroom  apartment  available 
from  mid-April  to  Labour  Day.  Rent 
negotiable.  975-6901.  Leave 
message  for  David  Suzuki. 

Temporary  Rental.  From  May  1 — 
Aug,  31/87.  1 bdrm,  apt.  in 
Pape/Danforth  area.  Tastefully  fur- 
nished, 1 bdrm.  apt.  incl.  sunroom, 
c/w  private  garden,  parking, 
laundry  fac.  $900  monthly.  (416) 
465-9227. 


Summer  Rental.  Large  Victorian, 
newly  renovated,  fully  furnished 
house  in  High  Park  area  for  rent 
from  July  1 to  Aug.  30.  3 bed- 
rooms; large  study;  2 bathrooms;  4 
appliances;  large,  treed,  fenced-in 
backyard.  Close  to  TTC.  Rent 
$1000  per  month  for  responsible 
tenants.  Contact  978-5030  or 
769-7606. 

Leaslde  — fully  furnished  apart- 
menf  with  one  bedroom  plus  study. 
Available  for  approximately  one 
month  from  end  of  April  to  end  of 
May  1987.  Fifteen  minutes  from  fhe 
University.  $600  per  month.  Call 
487-4652. 

Bathurst/Neptune.  Luxury  condo. 
3 bedrooms,  2 full  bathrooms.  Cen- 
tral air.  Balcony.  Parking.  TTC  at 
the  door.  Available  from  May  or 
June.  $1205  including  everything. 
Details  783-6796. 

Mt.  Pleasant  — Davisville.  April 
1st.  Furnished  house  for  rent. 
Major,  minor  appliances.  3 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths,  garage,  deck,  large 
garden,  children  welcome.  NO 
PETS.  $1 400/month.  484-9876, 
after  2 p.m._ 

Furnished  9-room  house, 
Rosedale,  downtown  Toronto,  sab- 
batical rental,  mid-summer  '87-88 
(flexibility).  4-5  bedrooms,  den, 
separate  din./rm.,  2 fireplaces,  2V2 
baths,  playroom,  deck,  fenced, 
patioed  garden,  piano,  5 ap- 
pliances. Quiet  tree-lined  crescent, 
near  park,  TTC,  shops.  $2, 000/mo. 
960-4964. 

Furnished  Bungalow.  Eglinton/ 
Black  Ck.  Toronto'centrally  located 

— 2 bedroom,  6 roomed  home, 
beautiful  ravine  lot,  laundry 
facilities,  patio/deck/garage.  Owner 
wishes  to  rent  for  1 or  2 years. 
References  May/June  (416) 
658-1569. 

Cabbagetown/Winchester  St.  — 

Stunning,  furnished,  two  bedroom 
townhouse,  May  or  June. for  2-4 
months,  $1300  +.  5 appliances, 
parking,  deck  & yard.  925-0804. 

Broadview/Danforth,  Fairview  Blvd. 

— Detached,  newly  renovated,  4 
bedroom  unfurnished  house, 
available  July  for  one  yr.  $1 750  -1- . 
Could  be  available  May  1st,  lease 
possible  to  renew.  5 appliances, 
luxury  kitchen,  garage,  yard, 
fireplace.  Close  fo  TTC.  925-0804. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 

Furnished  house.  Academic  year 
1987-88  from  approx.  Sept,  for  U. 
of  Regina  (Sask.)  prof,  oh  sab- 
batical. Non-smokers.  No  children. 
Dates  flexible.  Minimum  two  bed- 
rooms plus  study  or  third  bedroom. 
Near  subway.  Phone;  (306) 
522-0507,  Peter,  Eleanor  Smollett. 


Did  You  Drop  Out  of  High  School? 

If  you  left  school  for  social  or  financial  reasons,  you  can  now 
enter  the  University  of  Toronto  through  a special  program. 

The  Transitional  Year  Programme  is  a one-year,  full-time 
preparatory  course  for  adults.  Students  enrol  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  are  eligible  for  financial  assistance. 

For  information  call  978-6832. 

Transitional  Year  Programme 
University  of  Toronto 
Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  1A1 
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Princeton  professors,  non- 
smoking, seek  spacious  apartment 
(3-bedroom  or  large  2-bedroom)  or 
house  for  rental  from  June  1 or 
Sept.  1 , 1987  to  June  1 or  Sept.  1 , 
1988.  Prefer  walking  distance  to 
campus.  Exchange  for  spacious 
Princeton  townhouse  possible. 
Phone  (609)  924-4912  or  write  Ian 
Balfour,  40  Western  Way, 
Princeton  NJ  08544. 

2 or  3 Bedroom  furnished  house 

(or  apartment)  1 September  1987 
— 30  June  (or  possibly  31  August) 
1988.  References  available.  Rent 
negotiable.  Call  collect  (403) 
286-7063  evenings  or  write  Denis 
Salter,  4020  Varsity  Dr.  N.W., 
Calgary,  Canada  T3A  0Z6, 

Wanted  to  rent  (or  house  sit)  fully 
furnished/equipped  apartment  with 
parking  near  University  for  visiting 
professor  May  11  — August  15  or 
any  part  thereof.  Write  R.  Soligo, 
4067  Drummond  St.,  Houston, 
Texas,  77025  or  telephone  (713) 
665-5652. 

Visiting  scholars  at  OISE  and 

daughter  require  furnished  2 bed- 
room apartment  or  similar  for  sum- 
mer session,  July  1 — Augusf  14, 
1987.  Would  house  sit  or  exchange 
for  lovely  home  in  Edmonton.  Call 
(403)  438-1861. 

Professional  couple  with  two 
children  and  llve-in  help  require 
large  house  from  June  1 to 
December  1987.  Preferably  central 
area  south  of  St.  Clair.  Responsible. 
Please  call  586-8003. 

One  bedroom  furnished  apt.  In 

central  Toronto,  preferably  in  a 
house  for  responsible  and  quiet 
mother  and  daughter.  Will  pay  up 
to  $400  but  will  house-sIt,  help  with 
housework  or  take  care  of  pets  in 
exchange  for  reduced  renf.  Call 
Sally  at  924-7698  (h)  or  978-5385 
(w). 

Wanted  — To  sublet,  2/3  bedroom 
furnished  apartment/house,  central 
location,  for  visiting  professor  and 
family,  from  mid-June  to  end  of 
July.  Non-smokers.  Will  care  for 
plants/pets.  Local  references/ 
guarantor.  960-5797. 


Accommodation 

Shared/Exchanges 

Shared  Accommodation:  Non- 
smoker  male  to  share  with  same. 
Renovated,  furnished  house,  two 
bedrooms,  dens,  IV2  bathrooms, 
skylights,  laundry,  deck,  fireplace, 
garden,  parking.  July  1987  — July 
1988.  Mt.  Pleasant-Eglinton, 
$800/month  plus  utilities. 
References.  Evenings:  485-5812. 


Accommodation 

■Overseas 

U Haifa  or  Technion  Sabbatical? 

To  rent  or  swap  + cash  difference. 
3 bedroom,  luxury,  furnished  apart- 
ment in  Ahuza.  1 .5  baths,  incredible 
view,  appliances,  balcony,  garden 
and  garage.  US  $350  -i-  taxes  -f 
utilities.  Call  783-6043  or  HART- 
MAN @ ISRAEARN.BITNET. 

Academic  couple  with  6 year  old 
child  seeking  2 or  3 bedroom  apart- 
ment or  house  In  Toulouse  France 
for  1987-88.  Would  consider  house 
exchange.  Non-smokers.  Refer- 
ences available.  Call  C.  Jones 
978-4264  or  487-7260. 

Summer  rental  — South  of 
France.  Toulon  — charming 
bachelor  — fully  equipped  — ex- 
cellent location  — 5 min.  walk  to 
beach  — 600  to  700  Frs/week. 
922-4610. 


Vacation/Leisure 


Clearwater,  Florida.  3 bedroom 
home.  Close  to  beaches,  tennis  and 
golf.  Ideal  for  1 or  2 families.  US 
$275/week  April-November;  US 
$325/week  December-March,  ex- 
tended rates  on  request.  978-7078 
or  593-5186. 


Backpack  Canada  & United  States. 

Adventuresome  backpacking  treks 
in  the  magnificent  Canadian 
Rockies,  the  Grand  Canyon  in 
Arizona,  the  lower  Appalachlahs 
during  the  autumn  colour  season, 
the  Florida  Trail,  hut  hopping  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Andes  Mountains  of  Peru 
(two  separate  trips  — backpacking 
and  guided  tour),  the  North 
Cascades  in  Washington  State  and 
other  exciting  treks.  For  those  who 
feel  a full  backpacking  trip  would  be 
too  difficult  for  them,  we  have 
some  trips  where  we  hike  out  daily 
from  a base  camp  in  scenic  back- 
country  areas.  No  experience 
necessary.  Trips  are  7 to  10  days' 
duration  (Peru  is  17  days).  Request 
brochure.  WILLARD'S  ADVEN- 
TURE CLUB,  Box  10,  Barrie, 
Ontario,  Canada  L4M  4S9.  (705) 
737-1881  daytime,  (705)  728-4787 
evenings. 

North  Hatley  Trillium  Inc.  — Bed 

& Breakfast.  Situated  on  Lake 
Massawippi,  beautiful  view,  ex- 
cellent cross-country  skiing,  im- 
mediate area,  close  to  Mt.  Orford, 
Jay  Peak,  Owl's  Head,  Very 
reasonable  rates,  full  country 
breakfast  included.  Charming 
village,  excellent  restaurants.  Infor- 
mation: (819)  842-2269. 

Budget  Wine  and  Food  “Tour  De 
France”  May  14  — 25,  visiting 
Loire  Valley,  Burgundy,  Cham- 
pagne, Paris,  plus  Brussels  and 
Brughes,  Belgium.  Just  $1 ,550  in- 
cludes return  flight  from  Toronto, 
accommodations,  breakfast  daily, 
most  dinners,  coach  transportation, 
wine  tasting,  sightseeing  and  visits. 
Individual  returns  from  Paris  pos- 
sible at  no  extra  charge.  Call 
Pauwels  Travel  Bureau  at 
1-800-265-0763, 

Furnished  house  for  rent  — 
Florida.  Kissimmee  near  Disney 
World  and  other  attractions.  Golf  & 
tennis  nearby.  Three  bedrooms 
plus  den,  two  baths,  air- 
conditioned.  Rent  $220.00 
U.S./wk.  Monthly  rate  available. 
Will  need  a car.  (416)  444-3700 
evenings. 


Secretarial 

Typing  of  books,  theses,  articles 

by  university  graduate.  Six  years' 
experience  typing  lengthy  university 
documents  in  most  disciplines.  Ex- 
cellent work;  brief  turnaround.  IBM 
Correcting  Selectric  III.  $1.50  each 
double-spaced  text  page.  Pamela, 
925-4967.  St.  George. 

Word  processing  services  — 

manuscripts,  theses,  resumes, 
reports,  etc.  Efficient,  reasonable 
and  fast.  Call  The  Office  Works 
531-8782. 

ULTRA  WORD  PROCESSING.  Near 
U of  T.  The  specialists  in  Theses, 
Reports,  Multiple  Letters, 
Transcription,  and  Persuasive 
Resumes.  Superior  print  quality 
(not  dot  matrix).  Our  new  expanded 
location  is:  720  Spadina/at  Bloor, 
Suite  306.  968-6327. 

Professional  Word  Processing. 

Essays,  theses,  manuscripts. 
Resumes,  covering  letters.  Best 
rates.  Fast  service.  Choice  of  letter 
quality  print.  Call  WORDWRAP  INC. 
at  593-6250.  Ill  Elizabeth  St., 
Suite  505. 

GR  TRANSCRIPTION  SERVICES 

(Typing  and  word  processing). 
Essays,  reports,  theses,  resumes. 
ATTENTION  DOCTORS  - This 
company  specializes  in  MEDICAL 
TERMINOLOGY,  handwritten  or  dic- 
tated material.  Call  Gail,  592-9334 
9 a.m.-9  p.m.  (Carlton  Street  near 
Church  Street). 

Extensive  U of  T thesis  word  pro- 
cessing experience.  Very 
reasonable.  IBMs,  WordPerfect, 
daisy  wheels,  PURDY  SERVICES 
665-4400.  One  TTC  bus  from  sub- 
way. Nexf  to  York  University. 


WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICES. 

KARTINI  RIVERS.  653-1182. 

INTELLIGENT  WORDPROCESS- 
ING. Resumes,  letters,  theses, 
reports,  essays,  manuscripts. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED, 
GOOD  PRICE.  20  Spadina  Rd.  just 
N.  of  Bloor.  921-3830. 

PROFESSIONAL  TYPING  AND 
WORD  PROCESSING.  Theses, 
reports,  letters,  spread  sheets. 
Select  pitch  and  typeface,  diskette 
available.  Pick  up  and  drop  off 
available  in' Downsview,  Weston 
and  Rexdale.  Experienced  legal  and 
executive  secretary.  Call  Linda, 
745-0470. 


IVliscellaneous 

Your  Own  Credit  Union.  If  you  are 

employed  by  the  U of  T you  can 
join  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
Credit  Union  (Unicoll).  For  further 
information  call  978-5505  and  ask 
for  the  member  services 
department. 

Passport  Photos:  We  moved!  Now 

at  TGH  in  rm.  CCRW3-802  (3rd 
floor  College  St.  entrance).  Still 
$6,50  (Incl.  tax)  for  2 B/W  Polaroid 
(Cash  or  Internal  Billing  only). 
595-4084.  Wednesday  11-1  - no 
appointment  necessary. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT? 

Workshops  forming  with  “accent” 
on  production  and  formation  of  the 
English  sound  system,  English  pro- 
nunciation and  intonation  patterns. 
Now  in  its  third  year.  Over  200 
satisfied  graduates  attest  to  its 
value.  Small  groups.  Personalized 
attention.  Christine  Gandy,  B.A., 
Reg.  OSLA  Language/Speech 
Pathologist.  767-6691. 

TOP  QUALITY  WORDPROCESS- 
ING! Do-it-yourself  at  TEDDY 
BEAR.  No  experience  needed  — we 
help.  3 Hours  free  time  after  6 PM 
for  new  customers.  Ask  about  our 
long  writer  program.  20  SPADINA 
RD.  NEAR  SUBWAY.  921-3830. 

ACCENT  MODIFICATION.  Group 
and  individual  instruction  for.those 
wishing  to  improve  spoken  English 
skills.  Contact:  Sandra  Henderson 
of  The  Canadian  Corporate  Speaker 
(416)  927-9357. 

Psychotherapy  . . . when  it  all 
turns  out  as  you  planned,  but  it 
wasn't  what  you  had  in  mind.  Mark 
Egit,  Ph.D,,  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  170 
St.  George,  537-5550. 

Collegial  romance  sought  by 

woman  academic,  thirty-eight, 
divorced.  Attractive,  outgoing,  wide 
range  of  interests.  Reply  to  P.O. 
Box  346,  Campbellville  Post  Office, 
Campbellville,  Ont.  LOP  1B0. 

ACUPUNCTURE  by  Tak  Lin  Lai. 
Traditional  Chinese  medicine  doc- 
tor, former  chief  surgeon,  20  years' 
acupuncture  experience  in  China. 
Specializes  arthritis,  strain,  sprain. 
Pain  relief,  allergies,  tension, 
hypertension,  smoking,  weight  con- 
trol, etc.  Call  532-4638,  683  Oss- 
ington  Ave.  (subway). 

Old  Books,  Unhung  Art,  Donate 

To:  The  Great  UTS  Book  and  Art 
Sale.  May  22,  23  & 24.  Bloor  & 
Spadina.  Call  441-4105  for  pickup. 

For  Sale:  220  volt  freezer,  12.4 
cubic  feet.  Never  used.  $350.00. 
Call  487-7260. 


